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New Paths 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON 








New Books on Topics of the Hour 





The End of the War 
Watter E. Weyi’s New Book. 
“The most courageous book on politics pub- 
in America since the war began.”— 
The Dial. “Mr. Weyl says sobering and im- 
portant things... His plea is strong and 
_ Clear for America to. begin to establish her 
B ip of the democratic forces of the 
_ World . . . to insure that the settlement of 
the war ‘is made on lines that will produce 
: estona! amity everywhere.”—WN. Y. 


» Edition with New Preface. $2.00 
The War and the Future 


a Joun Masertety’s New Book. 

' Vivid impressions of the war and a forecast 
_ of its reaction upon the nations of the world. 
The volume is made up of the lectures Mr. 
Masefield has been giving to large audiences 
in this country the last few months. The 
first of these is entitled ST. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON: An Address for St. 
George’s Day; the second, from which the 
book draws its name, is THE WAR AND 

FUTURE. 


$1.25 
Piisaicon Cities: Their ; 
- Methods of Business 
: : By Artaur Benson Gunes. 


Organization and functioning of the 
bx city and a consideration of the scien- 
» tiie methods which stimulate its growth and 

_ Promote the business of the a aad 





America Among the Nations 
H. H. Powers’ New Book. 
Our relation to foreign nations in terms of 
the great geographical, biological and psychic 
forces which shape national destiny. “For 
an understanding of this new crisis that we 
are facing in 1918, we know of no more use- 
ful or more readable book.”—The Oulook. 


$1.50 
Imperial England 


By Ceci. Farrrietp Lavette and CHARLES 
Epwarp PAYNE. 


An historical interpretation of the British 
Empire beginning with an outline of the 
growth of English liberty, the founding of 
the colonies and the development of colonial 
policv. The old imperialism is illustrated by 
the cases of America and Ireland and the 
latter part of the book shows how liberty 
and self-government have been substituied 
for repression and how the new Imperial 
Britain has met the shock of the war. $2.00 


History of Labor in the United States 
By Joun R. ComMONs. 


With collaborators, John B. Andrews, Helen 
L: Summer, H. E. Hoagland, Selig Perlman, 
David J. Saposs, E. B. Mittelman, and an 
introduction by Henry ‘W. Farnam. A com- 
plete authentic history of labor in the United 


States based on original — 
2 vols. $6.50 





| me MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





10 cts. @ copy. 
$3 a vear. 
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FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN GOOD BOOKS: 
Three Books on Reconstruction 


WHAT IS THE GERMAN NATION DYING FOR? 


By Kart Lupwic Krause. 


A book written by a German in Germany—“at the peril of my life.” It is a burning protest, a cry of 
pain and of shame at seeing his own people lend themselves to the work of barbarism and to a say- 


age attack upon civilization at the behest of their unscrupulous war lords. 


A merciless analysis of 


the character of the German people, as molded by Prussia, founded on direct observation. No 


severer condemnation has come from the pen of an Allied writer. 


human documents of the war. 


It is one of the most remarkable 
Early October. $1.5 


AMERICANIZED SOCIALISM: A YANKEE VIEW OF CAPITALISM 


By James MacKaye. 


Many persons who did not suspect themselves to be socialists will, when they read this grippingly inter- 
esting book, discover that they are. This book shows in a fascinatingly clear and non-technical style 
that socialism is a true American ideal—and that with the entrance of this country into a war for 


democracy, it already is beginning to rebuild our Tory economic institutions on the old 


principles. 
BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR 
By Paut U. Kettoce and ArtHur GLEASON. 


‘Ameri 
Late September. $125 


Gives the fullest account that has yet appeared of the war aims of British Labor and of the deter- 
mination of the British workers to be the dominating factor in their country in economic, social and 
political adjustment after the war. “British labor and the War” deals also with the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor towards the British labor movement, and contains as an appendix 


various historic documents unpublished elsewhere. 


October. $125 


Miscellaneous 


BERNARD SHAW: HIS LIFE AND 
WORKS By ArcHIBALD HENDERSON. 
The most complete and authoritative biography of 
George Bernard Shaw, with a critical estimate of 
his works. (Formerly published at $5.00.) $1.50. 
THE HISTORY OF TAMMANY HALL 
By Gustavus Myers. 
“The new edition of Gustavus Myers’ invaluable 
‘History of T7mmany Hall’ is a credit to the pub- 
lishers who have now lent their name to it.”— 
The Nation. $2.50 
WOMAN: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By Avucust Bese. 
The history of the position of woman through 
the periods from savagery to the present time 
and an analysis of her probable future ear 
1 


FACE TO FACE WITH GREAT MUSI- 
CIANS By Cuartes D. Isaacson. 
With an introduction by Leoprotp Gopowsky. 

A series of familiar talks on great musicians such 

as Beethoven, Chopin and Macdowell, written in , 

a flowing, easy style free from technical terms. 

Mr. Issacson is the editor of the New York 

Globe’s “Our Family music page.” $1.50 

NOT GUILTY 

By Rosert BLatcHForD. 

A treatment of the blame or blamelessness of 

crime written in a style that makes the book as 

delightful as a novel. $0.75 

SANITY OF ART 

By Georce BerNnarp SHAw. 

A brilliant refutation of Nordau’s criticism of the 

great modern writers and artists. $0.75 


Important Fiction 


THE INFERNO 
By Henri Barsusse. Author of “Under Fire.” 


Translated from the 100th French edition, with an 
introduction by Edward J. O’Brien. Barbusse, 
who has given us one of the best books of the 
war, has in this tremendous novel depicted that 
other great human struggle, the never ceasing 
war waged between the sexes. $1.50 


FREE AND OTHER STORIES 
By THeopore Dreiser. 

This is the first volume of short stories by the 
man Arnold Bennett calls America’s most dis- 
tinguished author. These stories depict the vari- 
ous phases of life which Theodore Dreiser knows 
so well how to handle. Edward J. O’Brien has 
placed several of these stories among the ten best 
written in America during the last few years. 


THE GREAT MODERN FRENCH STORIES 
Edited by WritLtarp HuntINcTon WRIGHT. 

“Mr. Wright has performed a vital service in this 
anthology. Unlike its ubiquitous fellows, it is not 
merely a collection of French short story master- 
pieces. It is primarily a work of permanent 
critical scholarship.”—Los Angeles Times. $1.0 
CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 

By AmBrosE BIERCE. “y 

Ambrose Bierce is considered by such authorities 
as Gertrude Atherton, Wm. Marion Reedy, 
Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, Conan 
Doyle, Arthur Machen, Elbert Hubbard, Owen 
Wister, etc., one of the greatest writers of Amer- 
ican fiction. “Can Such Things Be?” and “In 
The Midst of Life” are collections of mystery 
and war stories that combine the ingenuity of 
Conan Doyle, the artistry of Poe and the vivacity 
of O. Henry. $1.50 each 





BONI & LIVERIGHT 


50 titles now ready 





105% West. 40th Street 
PUBLISHERS OF THE MODERN LIBRARY 
16 new titles in October. 


NEW YORK CITY 
70c. per vol. 
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KS: 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32nd St. New York 
) a cry of 
to a say 
ge HE Oxford University Press, alone 
mail among the Presses of the world, is 
er. $1.9 able to produce a list of all its publica- 
tions for 332 years. 
; The first Oxford book known is the Latin 
inter- 
ical style Commentary by St. Jerome (really by Rufinus 
war for of Aquileia) on the Apostles’ Creed, which 
American bears the date 1468; but this is assumed to 
r. $125 be an early printer’s error, possibly inten- 
tional, and should doubtless be 1478. The 
so dies first classic of any kind printed i in England, 
xcial and it is claimed, was Cicero’s oration Pro Milone, 
le of the THE PRESENT UNIVERSITY PRESS AT OXFORD issued about 1480 and believed to be a pro- 
a = ERECTED 1832 duct of the Oxford Press. 
oy. 
MUSI- Oxford French Plain Texts Oxford Russian Plain Texts 
een! Under the general editorship of H. L. Hutton, New Series under the general editorship of 
ans ou Feap 8vo (634x4%4), limp cloth, pp. 48. Nevitt Forges. Cr. 8vo (734x5), limp cloth. 
— Just Issued. EEO TOLSTOY: A Prisoner of the Caucasus. 
w York GRINGOIRE: Comédie en un acte en prose. Edited by E. G. Unverwoon. Pp. 64...... 40c. 
$1.50 Par Théodore de Banville................. 25c. TURGENEV - wn. Biryuk, | a" 
LA GRAMMAIRE: Comédie V. teppe. ted by Nevitt Forses an 
7 ee Ce Ee GUNN, FI i ia cleicevncecoess gens 
ness 0 . 
book as LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERICHON: DOSTOEVSKI: A Christmas-Tree and a Wed- 
< ding, An yo Thief. Edited by Nev 
$0.75 od IE MEIN So. ccc cinccccccecocee vas 40c. SU. UGG. vcs cocscvuwkelt Godot cates 50c. 
REN UNEBOURG NE FUT PAS GOGOL: An Old-World Country-House. Edited 
neidl LA COMETE, LE REQUIEM DU by N F P 50c. 
$075 CORBEAU: Trois Contes. Par Bacawame- y NEVILL FORBES. We W-s inn edeucseeness 
I Ne. es Sun awhesed PUSHKIN: The Queen of Spades. Edited by 
‘ — Nevitt Forses and E. G. UNbDERWwoop. ie 
‘ORIES RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE: Edited, with ‘in- isk) oa acuad ok wostes onde nies cade cee nee 
SAT. troduction and notes, by T. B. RupMose-Brown. Editions of the above will be issued with roa 
e in this Crown 8vo (734x5%4), introduction pp. 60, text ductions, notes, and vocabularies. 
it de pp. 61-137, notes pp. 136-168, cloth........ $1.00 
master o bd e 
manent LA FONTAINE—SELECTED FaBLEs: Nevill Forbes’ Russian Textbooks 
$1.50 . nage ane, notes, and a vocabu- Crown 8vo (7¥%x5%). 
ry, ucon. Crown 8vo (734x5%), in- 
troduction and grammatical notes PP. 26, text on poe = oe w Second <dition revised 
ge fe Se are Pre $2.40 
bp. ‘hee notes and vocabulary pp. 129-206, 
horities + iy RRR a tates aR $1.00 FIRST RUSSIAN BOOK: Case-endings and 
Reedy, many vocabularies with phonetic transcriptions, 
Conan iso-Pne. Par BENJAMIN ConsTANT. Edited also ne easy and useful phrases. 
Owen — an Yee notes and vocabulary by FU BO 26 W588 Sic dens's cathe siosee tases $1.00 
Amer ILLIAM Morton Dey, Ph.D. [Oxrorp FreNcH NDR K:A 1 1 
ind os yea yy American Scholars.] Crown 8vo SECOND RUSSIAN BOOK: practic : $1.40 
mystery 
nn 8s SS | 70c THIRD RUSSIAN BOOK: Extracts from 
vivacity first American annotated school edition of Aksakov, Grigorovich, Herzen, and S. Saltykov, 
50 each this short story. Critics say this is the mas- with accents marked throughout, notes and 
—— terpiece of the roman d’analyze. vocabulary. Pp. xt1-4-192...........0ee0e- $1.00 
CITY we 
per vol. Send for the 1918 Supplement to the Catalogue—Just Ready 
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The new DIAL 


On October 3, THE DIAL Begins Weekly Publication | 


| 
You who believe that there is need for fresh ex- | 
amination of the texture of American life as | 
revealed in our art, our theater, our books, our 
social institutions, will find the new DIAL to be 
distinctively your journal. 


You will find week by week in THE DIAL those 
minds most alert to the forces making toward a 
new order attacking the problems of industrial, 
educational, and international readjustment. 


You will find the most stimulating and compre- 
hensive critical survey of the whole field of 
contemporary literature. 


Special discussions of the question of Reconstruction will be under the 
editorial direction of John Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, and Helen Marot. 


$3.00 a year 4 months for $1.00 

















FILL OUT THIS COUPON 


creer re re ----- SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW 
Dial Publishing Co., Inc., READERS ONLY 

152 West 13th Street, New York. H. G. Wells’s “Joan and Peter” ($1.75) $2 5 
Enclosed is $2.25. Put my name on your and The Dial for 4 months (18 issues) ° 


subscription list for four months, and Mr. Wells's new novel is a story of an educa- 
tion written in his most brilliant manner. It 


send me a copy of Wells JOAN AND will intrigue the interest of every parent, of 
PETER as soon as it is off the press. every teacher. Withal, it is the best story he 
has written since “Tono Bungay.” To be pul- 
lished by Macmillan the middle of September. 








OD. i Udo ndiokedecadntedstinnns seein 





The London Nation says of Tue Diat “a flourishing 
Address. ep POS eee ore Se eeeeeeeeseseseseses journal of literary criticism and discussion—wriiten 


and produced so well that it would not survive more 
D9-5 than a month in London.” 
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FRENCH AND RUSSIAN LANGUAGE TEXT BOOKS 





A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH AND RUSSIAN LANGUAGES, by J. H. 
FREESE. 2 vols. Each, net $2.00 


Volume 1—Russian-English. 
Volume 2—English-Russian. 


These volumes remove one of the greatest handi- 
eaps to the student of Russian—the lack of a 
wealty ood Russian Dictionary in a small com- 

They are essential to anyone commencing 
the > etedy of the language, and helpful to those 
who already have some knowledge of it. 


RUSSIAN COMPOSITION, by J. —eme 3 
In 3 parts, 1—Blementary; 2—Intermediate; 3— 
Advanced. Consisting of anecdotes, fables, passages 
from English standard authors, with vocabulary 
to each passage and grammatical notes. 


RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CORBESPONDENCE, by 
pee SIEFF. Net t $1.60 
useful contribution to “improved trade relations 
eth Russia.” In compact form, it conveys the 
whole art of writing business letters to former 
subjects of the Czar. 


ELEMENTARY TEXTS. Each with an Introduc- 
tion, copious explanatory notes, and a vocabulary. 
Each, net 60c. 


CHEKHOV’S The Chameleon and Four Other 
Tales. Edited by P. Selver, B.A. TURGENIEFF’S 
Moo-Moo; and the District Doctor. Edited oT ° 
Raffi. LAYMONTOFP’S Bella. Edited by R. Biske. 
KRYLOFF’'S Select Fables. Edited by J. H. Freese. 


BUSSIAN VERBS MADE EASY, by STEPHEN J. 
LETT. Net $1.00 


A BUSSIAN MANUAL, by J. H. Freese. Net $1.25 





A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE RUSSIAN 

LANGUAGE, by LEONARD A. MAGNUS. 
Net $1.50 
The Russian Review says:—Clear, concise and 
scholarly—a thing foreign grammars too seldom 
are—this book is one of the most valuable tools 
that can be possessed by the student of the Rus- 
sian tongue. 


VOLPER’S RUSSIAN ACCIDENCE IN TABLES, 
by MARK SIEFF. Net $1.75. 
Adapted for English students, and provided with 
a full index and grammatical glossary. Giving 
all the Russian declensions of nouns, adjectives, 
numerals, and pronouns, conjugations of verbs, 
formation of nouns, adjectives, numerals and the 
aspects of verbs. 


HOW TO LEARN RUSSIAN. A Manual for students, 
with a preface by W. R. S. RALSTON. Net $2.25 


KEY HOW TO LEARN RUSSIAN. Net $2.00 


A GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER with a vocab- 
ulary of all the Russian words contained in it. 
By HENRY RIOLA, Professor of the egy 
, Language at the Staff College. 

Three standard works for the student r the 
Russian speech. Simple and lucid in style, and 
not needlessly burdened with grammatical rules, 
they form a reliable guide to this great Slavic 
tongue. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS AND THEIR ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS, by LOUIS SEGAL. Net 50c. 


FIRST STEPS IN RUSSIAN, by J. SOLOMONOFF. 
Net $1.00 


A FIRST RUSSIAN READER, by FRANK 
FREETH. Net $1.25 





MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH, by WALTER RIPP- 
MANN. A large proportion of reading matter with 
a vocabulary selected with the greatest care; a 
series of illustrations to aid the text; “reform” 
exercises that are varied and copious; and a word 
list most helpfully arranged. Net 80c. 


FIRST AND SECOND FRENCH BOOK, by S. ALGE 
and WALTER RIPPMAN, 2 vols. Each, Net 80c. 
Mr. 's as a teacher at St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, and Mr. Rippmann’s international reputation 
assure the success of these books for beginners in 
America. 





PREMIERE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, by H. E. 
BERTHON,” M.A. Generally recognized as the 
standard “reform” French Grammar. No English 
is used throughout the book, but the rules are 
clearly stated and made impressive by careful 
arrangement of distinctive types. Net 90c. 


FIRST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
MISS F. M. S. BATCHELOR. This book is p 
use with the Premiere Grammaire Francaise. 


Net 60c. 
FURTHER EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
by MISS F. M. S. BATCHELOR. Net 60c. 


A FRENCH PRIMER, by W. BE. M. LLEWELLYN. 
The Phonetic Text. Containing very easy matter 
for conversation and for practice in the phonetic 
script. Net 


LA FRANCE. French Life and Ways, by G. GUI- 
BILLON. Fully illustrated. No student of French 
who wishes to become conversant with it as a 

language can do without such information 
as is contained in this book on French life and 
ways. It contains many useful exercises, such as 
Geestions on the text, word information, etc., and 
are many useful illustrations. Net $1.25 


A APID FRENCH COURSE, 





—Edited by Walter Rippmann 


FEATURES OF FRENCH LIFE (Parts I and II), 
by FRANK R. ROBERT. Per part, net 50c. 
No student of French, who wishes to become con- 
versant with it as a living language, can do with- 
out such information ‘as is contained in these 
little books on French life and ways. 


PHONETIC FRENCH READER, by A. 8S. RICH- 
ARDS, B.A. A careful and well-graded selection 
of passages in French prose and verse, both in 
ordinary spelling and in phonetic text. Net 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND 
DICTION, by BENJAMIN DUMVILLB, B.A. A 
manual on the correct pronunciation of French, 
making use of the phonetic script of the Associa- 
tion Phonetique Internationale. Net 90c. 

FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Phonetic Section. 

Net 35c. 


ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS (English, French and 


German). Translated and Adapted by WALTER 
RIPPMANN. Net 90c. 
HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH, by W. RIPP- 
MANN. Net 60c. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN FRENCH, by 


G. H. CLARKE and J. MURRAY. Containing a 
special section dealing with the language of the 
17th Century. Two new features—accidence and 
syntax are treated together, modern usage and 
_ of the 17th Century are separated. Net $1.50. 


by RANDALL 
WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPPMANN. The text 
of this book forms a continuous narrative, a large 
part of it in dialogue. Great numbers of common 
words and expressions are introduced; much in- 
formation on French life and ways is given in an 
unobstrusive fashion. There are many illustra- 
tions, copious exercises and a gradual introduction 
of grammatical features. Ne 
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THE SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 
NUMBER OF THE 


American-Scandinavian Review 


IS PUBLISHED AS A 


SLESVIG NUMBER 


and is a thorough presentation of Slesvig’s case 
against Germany, written by Slesvigers and students 
of Slesvig. Among the subjects treated are: The 
history of Slesvig before the German conquest; the 
valorous struggle of the Slesvigers during fifty years 
of Prussian rule; the value of Slesvig to Germany, and 
the question of self-determination for Slesvig. 





T HE time is drawing near forthe pont international 


adjustment in which, as President Wilson said, 

“every territorial settlement must be for the ben- 
efit and in the interest of the populations concerned.” 
No people have better reason to look forward to that 
day with the highest hopes and the fullest confidence 
than the Danes in North Slesvig. They have suffered 
under the Prussian regime for more than fifty years— 
suffered with resignation, without whimpering. They 
have offered all the resistance possible under the law, 
and without dragging the mother country into another 
disastrous war. The Slesvig Danes have stood like 
men, faithful to their language and traditions, and, 
amidst persecution and oppression, they have remained 
the most Danish of the Danes. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Yearly subscription $1.50 Single copies 25 cents 


——————— 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS 


A Selection Adapted to Educational Purposes 








LITERATURE AND ART 


THE YALE SHAKESPEARE. 


New volumes Macbeth, The Tem , A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, King Henry the Fifth, King Henry the 
Sixth (Part I). Text-Book Edition, 50 cents; Library 
Edition, $1.00 per volume. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND. 


Translated into metrical verse by Leonarp Bacon. 





“A praiseworthy rendering. The spirit of medieval 
times been successfully caught.”—Springfield Re- 
publican. Second Edition, with revisions, $1.50. 


LES TRAITS ETERNELS DE LA 
FRANCE. 


By Maurice Barres. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Fernanp Batpenspercer, Litt.D. 


“M. Barrés gives a sense we can never lose of French 
patriotism and devotion to an ideal.”—Reedy’s Mirror. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THE BROOM FAIRIES AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By Ernet M, Gare. 
Charming stories pronounced by critics equal to the 
best old tales. Adopted for primary classes by a number 
of schools. Second printing. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING. 
By Wixsur L. Cross, Ph.D. 


The definitive work on the greatest genius in English 
literature since Shakespeare, presenting for the first 
time a true picture of Fielding, together with a full 
discussion of his works and a brilliant criticism of his 
defamers and apologists. 3 vols. Cloth, photogravures 
and facsimiles, $15.00. 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES. 


By Hewry Fretpinc. Edited, with an Introduction, 
* by James T. Hittnovuse, PhD. Paper boards, 
cloth back, $3.00. 


CURRENTS AND EDDIES IN THE ENG- 
LISH ROMANTIC GENERATION. 


By Frepertcx E. Pierce, Ph.D. 


A panorama of the shifting tastes and backgrounds, 
daring theories and short-lived waves of enthusiasm, 
which marks the literary history between 1789 and 
1830. Cloth, $3.00. 


HORACE IN THE ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By Carotine Goan, Ph.D. 
Yale Studies in English, LVIII. Paper, $3.00. 


DUTCH LANDSCAPE ETCHERS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Wriit1am Aspenwatt Brapiey. 


The first adequate account in English of the develop- 
ment of an art in which the itch were real pioneers 
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4 The Mental Attitude of the Educated Classes. 


When we attempt to form our opinions 
inan intelligent manner, we are inclined to 
xcept the judgment of those who by their 
education and occupation are compelled to 
deal with the questions at issue. We 
assume that their views must be rational, 
and based on intelligent understanding of 
the problems. The foundation of this be- 
lief is the tacit assumption not only that 
they have special knowledge but also that 
they are free to form perfectly rational 
opinions. However, it is easy to see that 
there is no type of society in existence in 
which such freedom exists. 

' [believe I can make my point clearest by 
giving an example taken from the life of 
a people whose cultural conditions are 
very simple. I will choose for this pur- 
pose the Eskimo. In their social life they 
are exceedingly individualistic. The social 
group has so little cohesion that we have 
y the right to speak of tribes. A 
umber of families come together and live 
inthe same village, but there is nothing to 
prevent any one of them from living and 
sttling at another place with other fami- 
lies. In fact during a period of a lifetime 
the families constituting an Eskimo village 
community are constantly shifting about; 
amd while they generally return after 
Many years to the place where their rela- 
tives live, the family may have belonged 
0 a great many different communities. 
here is no authority vested in any indi- 
wal, no chieftancy, and no method by 

wh orders, if they were given, could be 
Grried out. In short, so far as law is 
concerned, we have a condition of almost 
ute anarchy. We might therefore 
fy that every single person is entirely 
within the limits of his own mental 

, to determine his own mode of life 

and his own mode of thinking. Neverthe- 
it is easily seen that there are innumer- 

¢ restrictions that determine his be- 
lavior. The Eskimo boy learns how to 


handle the knife, how to use bow and ar- 
row, how to hunt, how to build a house; 
the girl learns how to sew and mend cloth- 
ing and how to cook; and during all their 
life they use their tools in the way they 
learned in childhood. New inventions are 
rare, and the whole industrial life of the 
people follows traditional channels. What 
is true of industrial activities is no less true 
of their thoughts. Certain religious ideas 
have been transmitted to them, notions as 
to what is right and wrong, certain amuse- 
ments, and enjoyment of certain types of 
art. Any deviation from these is not likely 
to occur. At the same time it never enters 
into their minds that any other way of 
thinking and acting would be possible, and 
they consider themselves as perfectly free 
in regard to all their actions. Based on 
our wider experience, we know that the 
industrial sealiinina of the Eskimo may be 
solved in a great many other ways and 
that their religious traditions and social 
customs might be quite different from what 
they are. From the outside, objective 
point of view we see clearly the restric- 
tions that bind the individual who con- 
siders himself free. 

It is hardly necessary to give many in- 
stances of these occurrences. It seems de- 
sirable however to illustrate the great 
strength of these ideas that restrict the 
freedom of thought of the individual, lead- 
ing to the most serious mental struggles 
when traditional social ethics come into 
conflict with instinctive reactions. Thus 
among a tribe of Siberia we find a belief 
that every person will live in the future 
life in the same condition in which he finds 
himself at the time of death. As a conse- 
quence an old man who begins to be de- 
crepit wishes to die, in order to avoid life 
as a cripple in the endless future, and it 
becomes the duty of his son to kill him. 
The son believes in the righteousness of 
this command but at the same time feels 
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the filial love for his father, and many are 
the instances in which the son has to de- 
cide between the. two conflicting duties— 
the one imposed by the instinctive filia] 
love, the other imposed by the traditional 
custom of the tribe. 

Another interesting observation may be 
deduced from those somewhat more com- 
plex societies in which there is a distinc- 
tion between different social classes. We 
find such a condition, for instance, in 
North America, among the Indians of 
British Columbia, in which a sharp dis- 
tinction is made between people of noble 
birth and common people. In this case 
the traditional behavior of the two classes 
shows considerable differences. The so- 
cial tradition that regulates the life of the 
nobility is somewhat analogous to the 
social tradition in our society. A great 
deal of stress is laid upon the strict ob- 
servance of convention and upon display, 
and nobody can maintain his position in 
high society without an adequate amount 
of ostentation and without strict regard 
for conventional conduct. These require- 
ments are so fundamental that an over- 
bearing conceit and a contempt for the 
common people become social require- 
_ ments of an important chief. The con- 
trast between the social proprieties for the 
nobility, and those for the common peo- 
ple is very striking. Of the common 
people are expected humbleness, mercy, 
and all those qualities that we consider 
amiable and humane. 

Similar observations may be made in all 
those cases in which, by a complex tradi- 
tion, a social class is set off from the mass 
of the people. The chiefs of the Poly- 
nesian Islands, the kings in Africa, the 
medicine men of all countries present ex- 
amples in which a social group’s line of 
conduct and of thought is strongly modi- 
fied by their segregation from the mass of 
the people. On the whole, in societies of 
this type, the mass of the people consider 
as their ideal those actions which we 
should characterize as humane; not by any 
means that all their actions conform to 
humane conduct, but their valuation of 
men shows that the fundamental altruistic 
principles which we recognize are recog- 
nized by them too. Not so with the privi- 
leged classes. In place of the general 


—— 


humane interest the class interest pre- 
dominates; and while it would be wro 
to say that their conduct is selfish, it 
always so shaped that the interest of the 
class to which they belong prevails over 
the interest of society as a whole. If it js 
necessary to secure rank and to enhance 
the standing of the family by killing a 
number of enemies, there is no hesitation 
felt in taking life. If the interests of the 
class require oppression of the rest of 
the people, then they are oppressed. If the 
interest of the class requires that its mem. 
bers should not perform menial occupa. 
tions but should devote themselves to art 
or learning, then all the members of the 
class will vie with one another in the at. 
tainment of these achievements. It is for 
this reason that every segregated class is 
much more strongly influenced by special 
traditional ideas than is the mass of the 
people; not that the multitude is free to 
think rationally and that its behavior is 
not determined by tradition, but that the 
tradition is not so specific, not so strictly 
determined in its range, as in the case of 
the segregated classes. For this reason it 
is often found that the restriction of free- 
dom of thought by convention is greater 
in what we might call the educated classes 
than in the mass of the people. 

I believe this observation is of great 
importance when we try to understand 
conditions in our own society. Its bearing 
upon the problem of the psychological sig- 
nificance of nationalism will at once be 
apparent; for the nation is also a segre- 
gated class, albeit segregated according to 
other principles; and the characteristic 
feature of nationalism is that its social 
ethical standards are considered as mort 
fundamental than those that are gene 
and human, or rather that the members 
of each nation like to assume that their 
ideals are or should be the true ideals of 
mankind. At the same time it illustrates 
clearly that we should make a fundamental 
alesis if we should confound class self- 
ishness and individual selfishness; for we 
find the most splendid examples of ut 
selfish devotion to the interests of the na- 
tion, heroism that has been rightly praised 
for thousands of years as the highest 
virtue, and it is difficult to realize that 
nevertheless the whole history of ma 
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ints in the direction of a human ideal as 
d to a national ideal. And indeed 
may we not continue to admire the self- 
sacrifice of a great mind, even if we tran- 
send to ideals that were not his, and that 
ps, owing to the time and place in 

which he lived, could not be his? 

Our observation has also another im- 
portant application. ‘The industrial and 
economic development of modern times 
has brought about a differentiation within 
our population that has never been equaled 
inany primitive society. The occupations 
of the various parts of a modern Euro- 
pean or American population differ enor- 
mously; so much so, that in many cases it 
is almost impossible for people speaking 
the same language to understand one an- 
other when they talk about their daily 
york. The ideas with which the scientist, 
the artist, the tradesman, the business man, 
the laborer operate are so distinctive that 
they have only a few fundamental ele- 
ments in common. Here it may again be 
observed that those occupations which are 
intellectually or emotionally most highly 
gecialized require the longest training, 
and training always means an infusion of 
historically transmitted ideas. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the thought of 
what we call the educated classes is con- 
trolled essentially by those ideals which 
laye been transmitted to us by past gen- 
tations. These ideals are always highly 
wecialized, and include the ethical tend- 
encies, the esthetic inclinations, the intel- 
keuality, and the expression of volition, 
of past times. Their control may find ex- 
pression in a dominant tone which deter- 
mines our whole mode of thought and 
vhich, for the very reason that it has come 
tobe ingrained into our whole mentality, 
lever rises into our consciousness. 

those cases in which our reaction is 
more conscious, it is either positive or neg- 
tive. Our wpe gr may be based on a 
tigh valuation of the past, or they may 
a revolt against it. When we bear this 
m mind we may understand the charac- 
ttnistics of the behavior of the intellec- 

It is a mistake to assume that their 
te ty is on the average, appreciably 
higher than that of ing re the 90 
Pethaps a-greater number of independent 
minds find their way into this group than 


into some other group of individuals who 
are moderately well-to-do; but their aver- 
age mentality is surely in no way superior 
to that of the workingmen, who by the 
conditions of their youth have been com- 
pelled to subsist on the produce of their 
manual labor. In both groups mediocrity 
prevails; unusually strong and unusually 
weak individuals are exceptions. For this 
reason the strength of character and in- 
tellect that is required for vigorous thought 
on matters in which intense sentiments are 
involved is not commonly found—either 
among the intellectuals or in any other 
part of the population. This condition, 
combined with the thoroughness with 
which the intellectuals have imbibed the 
traditions of the past, makes the majority 
of them in all nations conventional. It 
has the effect that their thoughts are based 
on tradition, and that the range of their 
vision is liable to be limited. Even the 
apparent exception of the Russian intel- 
lectuals, who have been brought up under 
the influence of West European ideas, does 
not contradict our general conclusion. 

There are of course strong minds among 
the intellectuals who rise above the con- 
ventionalism of their class, and attain that 
freedom that is the reward of a courage- 
ous search for truth, along whatever path 
it may lead. 

In contrast to the intellectuals, the 
masses in our modern city populations are 
less subject to the influence of traditional 
teaching. They are torn away from school 
before it can make an indelible impression 
upon their minds and they may never have 
known the strength of the conservative 
influence of a home in which parents and 
children live a common life. The more 
heterogeneous the society in which they 
live, and the more the constituent groups 
are free from historic influences, or the 
more they represent different historic tra- 
ditions, the less strongly will they be at- 
tached to the past. 

It would be an exaggeration if we 
should extend this view over all aspects 
of human life. I am speaking here only 
of those fundamental concepts of right 
and wrong that develop in the segregated 
classes and in the masses. In a society in 
which beliefs are transmitted with great 
intensity the impossibility of treating calm- 
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ly the views and actions of the heretic is 
shared by both groups. When, through 
the progress of scientific thought, the 
foundations of dogmatic belief are shaken 
among the intellectuals and not among the 
masses, we find the conditions reversed 
and greater freedom of traditional forms 
of thought among the intellectuals—at 
least in so far as the current dogma is in- 
volved. It would also be an exaggeration 
to claim that the masses can sense the right 
way of attaining the realization of their 
ideals, for these must be found by painful 
experience and by the application of knowl- 
edge. However, neither of these restric- 
tions touches our main contention; namely, 
that the desires of the masses are in a 
wider sense human than those of the 
classes. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
masses of the people—whose attachment 
to the past is comparatively slight and who 
work—respond more quickly and more 
energetically to the urgent demands of the 
hour than the educated classes, and that 
the ethical ideals of the best among them 
are human ideals, not those of a segre- 
gated class. For this reason I should al- 
ways be more inclined to accept, in regard 
to fundamental human problems, the judg- 
ment of the masses rather than the judg- 
ment of the intellectuals, which is much 
more certain to be warped by unconscious 
control of traditional ideas. 1 do not mean 
to say that the judgment of the masses 
would be acceptable in regard to every 
problem of human life, because there are 
many which, by their technical nature, are 
beyond their understanding. Nor do I 
believe that the details of the right solu- 
tion of a problem can always be found by 
the masses; but I feel strongly that the 
problem itself, as felt by them, and the 
ideal that they want to see realized, is a 
safer guide for our conduct than the ideal 
of the intellectual group that stands under 
the ban of an historical tradition that dulls 
their feeling for the needs of the day. 

One word more, in regard to what might 
be a fatal misunderstanding of my mean- 
ing. If I decry unthinking obedience to 
the ideals of our forefathers, I am far 
from believing that it will ever be possible, 
' or that it will even be desirable, to cast 
away the _ and to begin anew on a 
purely intellectual basis. Those who think 


——— 


that this can be accomplished do not, I be. 
lieve, understand human nature ar; 

Our very wishes for changes are based on 
criticism of the past, and would take ap. 
other direction if the conditions under 
which we live were of a different nature 
We are building up our new ideals by 
utilizing the work of our ancestors, eyen 
where we condemn it, and so it will be in 
the future. Whatever our generation may 
achieve will attain in course of time that 
venerable aspect that will lay in chains the 
minds of the great mass of our successors, 
and it will require new efforts to free a 
future generation of the shackles that we 
are forging. When we once recognize this 
process, we must see that it is our task not 
only to free ourselves of traditional preju- 
dice, but also to search in the heritage of 
the past for what is useful and right, and 
to endeavor to free the mind of future 
generations so that they may not cling to 
our mistakes, but may be ready to correct 


them. 
FRANZ Boas. 





Renewal 





as And so, I am alone again? 

But I shall run unto a barren place, and there 

Shall wait, and call, and hearken till there come 

Once more to me the trooping winds of dawn; 

And I shall give them drunken shout for shout, 

And we shall laugh, and laugh old 
friends old friends. 


. . «+ Alone, you say? é 

But I shall sit upon my hilltop and be still, 
And wait, and gaze, until the riders of the east 
Come pricking through the paling dusk and lift 
Their flaming spears above the farthest hill; 
While with a rush of tearing cloud, behold 
Ruddy and warm with labor, comes the sun— 
The sun, my Brother; greet him well, old world. 


One says I am alone . . . 
They do not know, they have not seen or heard; 
For when the dark comes I shall go again 

To that remembered pasture by the lake, 
There watch until a ripple whispering wakes 
And softly as of old I see her come 

Across the lake in white robes treading, lo 
The moon, my Sister, to our rendezvous. 
And we shall share the gossip of the stars, 
And tell old tales, and rest, and be content. 


James Rorty. 
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New 


As if to greet with a gesture of defiance 
the end of the fourth year of armed vio- 
lence there has just appeared in London a 
new annual of the arts under the title of 
“New Paths,”’ edited by C. W. Beaumont 
and M. T. H. Sadler, and published by the 
former at 75 Charing Cross Road. This 
hook comes to me in France, where a tem- 

ry respite from the line gives me a 

leisure and tranquillity for reading. 
Perhaps in the strange intellectual isolation 
of active service one appreciates any book 
more now than at other times, just as to a 
man of letters in prison the mere act of 
writing becomes something almost sacred. 
Anyhow it has been a great pleasure to 
turn over the leaves of this latest effort of 
“les jeunes” of England. For after all it 
isthe work of “les jeunes” which matters, 
and it is pleasant to speculate as to who 
among the twenty young people of promise 
today will be the master of tomorrow. 

The object of ‘““New Paths” is to give 
the educated public which takes an inter- 
est in these things an idea of the develop- 
ment of the arts in England during the 
four years of war. And to reach this 
end the editors have collected work of 
diferent, sometimes hostile, tendencies, 

well-known and slightly known 
and unknown artists—but work which has 
acertain cohesion, a definite trend, and 
at least an attempt at originality. You 
wil find Mr. de la Mare and Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, whose work is already 
ming of international import, side 
by side with quite new young men 
whose names are unfamiliar. If such a 
book lacks the dogmatic fervor of “Blast,” 
thas the merit of being infinitely more 
comprehensible and more pleasingly mod- 
st in its claims. 

So here we have an anthology of new 
verse, new prose, and new pictures—not 
ue “hewest scream” in Cubism but a clear 
if sedate indication that “les jeunes” are 
surely breaking with the ways of their for- 
‘ars. They are cremating the nineties 
with the same glee with which the nineties 

ed the romantics. Sic semper—and 
they also shall be dispossessed by their 
nephews 


Verse comes first in “New Paths,” 


Paths 


which, as Mr. Hueffer once remarked, 
seems the only right and proper and French 
proceeding. Here we have roughly three 
main groups: the Georgians, the Imagists, 
and the young university folk. Mr. Bick- 
ley in a just and very cautious estimate of 
modern English verse remarks that the 
outstanding feature of the new generation 
is its sincerity. That is true. The poets 
today are as hostile to. the delicate manner- 
isms of the last two decades as they are to 
the “grand style”-of the previous genera- 
tions. Instead of the heavy rhetoric of the 
Victorians and the languid posing of their 
successors we have here direct, simple 
expression of the experience lived, the 
thing seen, the passion felt. The defect 
of this attitude is of course its natural ego- 
tism; but when these young men advance 
beyond that first delightful discovery of 
self to the discovery of the rest of the 
world, who can deny that they will pro- 
duce work as worthy as their ancestors’? 
I must excuse myself from any quota- 
tion and from any comparison of merits, 
yet I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
“Siren Island” of Mr. J. W. Harvey, a 
name which is new to me (pardonably, 
since I have read practically nothing for 
more than two years now). Mr. Harvey 
has a sense of mystery, the love of beauty, - 
and some “verbal imagination.” I think 
he may write—perhaps has already writ- 
ten—fine poetry. Since the work of Mr. 
Fletcher is represented, one regrets the 
absence of three other Americans who 
dwell in the tents of Shem: “H. D.,” Mr. 
Pound, and Mr. Eliot. Perhaps they were 
too proud to play. Anyhow, with these 
regrettable exceptions, ““New Paths” gives 
a fairly representative collection of the 
work of the poets still in their twenties. 
Coming to the prose, one notes Mr. 
Guedalla’s parodies of older prose writers 
and Mr. Sadler’s long note on modern 
fiction, with a pretty complete bibliography 
of recent novels where the desire to create 
a work of art is paramount to the desire to 
create royalties. Among many interesting 
books he mentions the astonishingly fine 
work of D. H. Lawrence (now undergoing 
penance for the crime of /ése-pudeur brit- 
annique), the very original work of Dor- 
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othy Richardson, the vivid and tortured 
oo of James Joyce, and the suave, de- 
ightful cynicism of Norman Douglas’s 
“South ind.” I find only one con- 
siderable omission—the “Tarr” of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis. 

r. A. J. Fletcher contributes a most 
interesting, if slightly inhuman, article on 
the tendencies in present-day English 
art. He analyzes clearly and with great 
knowledge the influences which have acted 
upon the most talented of the younger 

ainters and sculptors, and his remarks are 
illustrated by photographs and reproduc- 
tions from artists mentioned. Epstein and 
Augustus John are there of course, and the 
unfortunate Gaudier-Brzeska, killed in 
September, 1915 during the fierce house to 
house fighting at Neuville St. Vaast. 
There are reproductions also of the work 
of Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Gertler, and the 
two Nash brothers, as well as of the two 
women painters Nina Hamnett and Anne 
Rice. fn a collection so manifestly cath- 
olic one misses the work of the Vorticists— 
at least worthy of record—and one feels 
Mr. Fletcher has been a little tranchant 
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with the Camden Hill and Omega Work. 
ay hops ag 
d why is the name of T. E. Hulme 
omitted from the dedication to the “gal. 
lant gentlemen who have given their lives 
for their country?’ Hulme had consider. 
able influence at one time among the 
young men and was especially a friend of 
Gaudier-Brzeska and Epstein. He was 
killed in action last year beside his battery. 
If I seem to have dwelt more on the 
omissions than the contents of “New 
Paths,” it is simply that I want to com. 
plete by these few notes the very wide and 
almost complete information contained in 
the new annual. I cannot imagine a better 
medium whereby an American can get in 
touch with the latest features of English 
art. There were bound to be a few omis. 
sions, but on the whole this is undoubtedly 
the best resumé which has appeared since 
the war. So far as I know there is no 
American edition, but it is worth the while 
of those individuals who like to know what 
is doing in the arts to take the trouble to 
import copies. 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 


The New Education in India 


It is exceedingly difficult for our West- 
ern friends to understand what really lies 
at the bottom of the present agitated con- 
dition of India. It is not so much political 
discontent as an entire spiritual rebirth. 
The outward unrest, comprising the revo- 
lutionary plots and riots, the nihilistic 
assassinations, the breaking of the crystal- 
lized caste system, the furor of the feminist 
movement, the militancy of strikes and 
boycotts, and the silent turmoil of the 
Hindu-Mohammedan rapprochement—all 
is but the outward symbol of the renais- 
sance, the troubled surface of an inner joy 
at the new birth. And it cannot be denied 
that this rebirth has long been overdue. 

Out of every five men in the world one 


is a Hindu; in other words, the popula-' 


tion of India is about as large as the 
combined population of North America, 
South America, and Africa. And in 


India, in the second decade of the twentieth 
century, only ten men out of a hundred, 
and only one woman out of a hundred and 
fifty, can read and write. 


About eighty 


per cent. of the total population of the 
country live in villages, and there are no 
schools in four villages out of five. Asa 
result four fifths of the children of school 
age are growing up in ignorance and illit 
eracy, without any schooling whatever. 
With the exception of a few progressive 
Indian principalities, there is no free and 
compulsory system of primary education. 
About eighty-five per cent. of the total 
population of India is agricultural, but 
there is not even one agricultural school or 
college accessible to the farmers of the 
land. The first agricultural college in In 
dia was opened only a few years ago, am 
that by the high-minded generosity of an 
American man of wealth: Mr. Henry 
Phipps gave $150,000 to the British- 
Indian government for this purpose. 
Phipps College will remain a monument 
of friendship between America and India. 
The woeful illiteracy of India 1s t 
sponsible for many of her chronic ills, as 18 
the case with China and Russia. Yet illit 
eracy, if we are to judge from recent & 
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, is not difficult to destroy. In 
about forty years America has educated 
over half of her newly freed negro slaves; 
in about twenty years America has flooded 
the Philippines with public schools and 
ghool teachers. In less than forty years 
apan has educated all but five per cent. of 
Rsople What Japan has been able to 
ycomplish India and China can certainly 
do—only ten times over. 

Yet while Japan can today enter into an 
ofiensive or defensive alliance with any of 
the great powers, in India a Hindu is not 
even thought fit to have arms in his home 
for self-protection. Tigers and cobras may 
kill human beings, as they do by the thou- 
sands, but the people cannot be trusted 
with arms. “Legal ineligibility,” writes 
the “New Statesman” of London, “‘to bear 
arms in India carries with it such a sense 
of humiliation, helplessness, and self-con- 
demnation that before it all other bless- 
ings dwindle into insignificance.” At the 
middle of the last century Japan was 
looked down upon by her neighbors and 
India was thought the most progressive of 
all Asiatic countries. But how vast is the 
disparity between Japan and India today! 
The smarting sense of humiliation at the 
backwardness of India’s international 
status is responsible for the universal cry 
in India for a sound system of education. 

Education is not an innovation in India 
from the philanthropically ‘civilizing” 
countries of the West. It is true that In- 
dia today is backward, and the children 
tations of the West talk glibly of ‘‘civiliz- 
ing” India and China. But the merest 
aquaintance with ancient history would 
convince anyone that there was a time in 
India’s history when special ambassadors, 
tholars, and philosophers from Greece 
ind Rome, Egypt, and China were wont 
tocome to India for exchange of courtesies 
and for study. From the earliest days of 

settlement in India, say about 4,000 

or 5,000 B.C., there have been educa- 
institutions that gradually developed 

out of the growing rites and rituals of a 
1 that migrated from a bleak and 
country into the warm and congenial 
oa of the Indus and the Ganges. In 
panishads, compiled about 2,000 

BC, we find references to educational 
mstitutions that prescribed the study of 
four Vedas, chronicles, cosmogonies, 





grammar, ancestral worship, arithmetic, 
science of portents, division of time, logic, 
ethics, etymology, pronunciation, prosody, 
demonology, military science, astronomy, 
medicine, science of serpents and spirits.” 
Elphinstone in his ‘History of India” and 
Hunter in his “Indian Empire” most un- 
reservedly acknowledge the debt of human 
civilization to the Hindu’s contribution 
towards the very birth of many such 
sciences as arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and astronomy, grammar, medicine, music, 
and metaphysics. We have in India today 
ruins of ancient universities where as high 
as ten thousand students studied arts and 
sciences, philosophy, law, and literature, 
entirely without payment of tuition; and in 
many instances these students were even 
fed and clothed at the expense of the state. 

But no nation and no race can thrive in 
modern times by simply basking in the sun- 
shine of its past glories. Neither can the 
bewildering labyrinth of the complexities 
of modern civilization be mastered except 
by scientific education. Certainly it cannot 
be mastered by overemphasizing meta- 
physical speculation on the Nirvanic bliss 
of the next world, or by memorizing choice 
passages from Shakespeare, Shelley, Rus- 
kin, or Bentham. In recent years India has 
had enough of “bookful” education. What 
she needs most today is the mating of her 
innate spiritual ideals of education with 
the exact scientific knowledge of the West. 
This union is essential for India if she is 
to avoid some of the ugliness and brutali- 


-ties of the cold and callous industrialism 


of the West. She wants to keep what was 
beautiful and gracious in the old order. 

Fortunately she is no longer indifferent 
to her needs. Different educational insti- 
tutions are being established all over In- 
dia. The Arya Somaj of the Punjab is 
rendering a splendid service toward this— 
through its schools and colleges, especially 
through its unique academy, the Guruku 
of Haridwar. Here, as in the case of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s model school 
at Bolpur, Brahmacharya and the classical 
culture of ancient India are united with the 
studies of a modern Western technology. 

The Hindu university of Benares, which 
has recently been opened under the direct 
and lavish patronage of most of the prom- 
inent Hindu rajas and maharajas, has 
had millions donated to it by the wealthy 
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potentates of India, who wish to make this 
university well worthy of the country in 
which it is located. The main objects of 
the university are: (1) to promote the 
study of Hindu shastras (scriptures) and 
of Sanskrit literature generally, as a means 
of preserving and popularizing the best 
thought and culture of ancient civilization; 
(2) to promote learning and research gen- 
erally in the arts and sciences; (3) to ad- 
vance and diffuse such scientific and tech- 
nical and professional knowledge, com- 
bined with the necessary practical training, 
as is best calculated to promote indigenous 
industries and develop the material re- 
sources of the country; (4) to promote 
character by making religion and ethics an 
part of education. 

is Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
the pioneer in India of many reform move- 
ments, founded his famous Kala-Bhavan 
(the Institute of Arts and Sciences) about 
twenty-eight years ago. It teaches engi- 
neering of all kinds, fine arts, industrial 
arts, and commerce. Quite unlike the cus- 
tom prevalent in British India, the vernac- 
ular of the province, and not English, is 
the medium of instruction. Immediately 
after the notorious partition of Bengal in 
1905 the National Council of Education 
was started in Calcutta. It has a College 
in Calcutta and schools in different dis- 
tricts of Bengal. Some of the teachers 
and the students of the National College 
are doing sound research work in India’s 
cultural life. Soon after the establishment 
of the National Council the Bengal Tech- 
nical Institute was opened by the munificent 
gifts of Mr. T. Palit. Also in Bombay, 
the center of the industrial activities of 
India, Mr. Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata 
spared no pains and no money to advance 
the cause of scientific and industrial edu- 
cation. Though some of the project was 
delayed by official red tape, his example 
remains to inspire to further effort. And 
already at least a dozen other Parsees 
have made most royal gifts for the promo- 
tion of learning in India. But perhaps the 
most ambitious and consequential educa- 
tional institution was started in 1904 by 
Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose, a leading 
lawyer of the Calcutta High Court. It 
was the famous Scientific and Industrial 
Association. Its principal objects are to 


send students to Europe, America, and 





Japan for scientific and industrial educa. 
tion, and then to help these students, on 
their return home, to start model farms 
and factories for the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, buttons, pins and needles, ym. 
brellas, papers and porcelains, silk and 
cotton fabrics—all with the help of mod. 
ern machinery. Hundreds of students 
have been educated by this association, 
mostly in America and Japan, and these 
young men are now the recognized leaders 
in the tremendous industrial revolution 
that is going on in mystic India. When 
the froth and foam of present political 
propaganda will have had a chance to die 
a natural death, the names of the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, Mr. Tata, and Mr. Ghose will 
stand out prominently among those of the 
major constructive workers of modern 
India. 

Nor is India today unmindful of the 
grave problem of female education. The 
pernicious system of early marriage cuts 
short the education of the girls who have 
both the means and the inclination for 
higher education. The men of India have 
begun to feel the peril of the lack of fe. 
male education in the country. Further. 
more the educated women of all sects and 
creeds are taking things pretty much into 
their own hands. They quite understand. 
ably resent any spirit of patronage on the 

art of the men. They have organized 
the All-India Woman’s Union. Its prin- 
cipal aim is to educate the women of India. 
By sheer force of its organizing impetus— 
aided by the codperation of the women at 
large—the Union is dotting the country 
with schools for the education of women 
from Kashmere to Cape Comorin, the 
purdah women not excepted. They are 
taught weaving and knitting, sewing and 
embroidery, domestic science and hygiene, 
arts and crafts. Dr. Karve’s idea of 4 
Woman’s University at Poona has rt 
ceived generous financial support from a 
quarters of the country. Women’s study 
clubs are being formed, mostly for the 
study of newspapers and magazines. 
Translations of the idealistic parts of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s speeches are 
being memorized by even the purd 
women of the remotest villages of India. 

The new man and the new woman 0 
new India do not deem any sacrifice t00 
great to help the cause of education. When 
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wesee a high caste Brahmin boy of wealthy 
work for ten or twelve hours a 

jn a tannery or in a soap factory in 
New York or California, then we can 
rest assured that India is changed 
indeed. And again, when we see a Hindu 
beggar give away his ragged coat, a pros- 








titute give away all her amassed fortune, 
a man mortgage his property, a woman sell 
her jewels—all to help the cause of pop- 
ular education in India—then none need 
question India’s sincerity, none despair of 
India’s future. 

BAsANTA Koomar Roy. 


Instructors 


When you entered the classroom a dry wind 
followed you, 


Crackling. 
Itseared my soul three hours a week 


For a year. : 

Yet I should have learned great things from 
you, 

Who are so prim, so platitudinous, so scholarly 

That one of these days you will be 

The Head of the Department. 


Il. 


You ruled us with a rod, but not of iron. 

Your rod was long and flexible and had a hook 
That neatly flicked away pieces of self-conceit 
Now here, now there, 

§o that we left the classroom raw 

And respectful. 


Ill. 


You sent us leaping at each other’s minds 

Intelligently, and from the tangle of our 
argument— 

As one who watches kittens with a skein— 

Now and again you rescued the Main Point, 

With pensive pleasure. 


IV. 


You wore your education without grace 

As the Suddenly Rich Man wears his dress 
suit— 

Not too ill at ease in it to be 

Clumsily pleasant to the less successful, 

And yet afraid 
without patronage they may begin 

To feel themselves his equals. 


v. 


Enthusiasm was your stock in trade. 
It gurgled like the very best molasses 
From a jug 
And covered all things old and dead 
With a rich layer of modern glamour 
In which our feet stuck fast. 
we had no desire to escape— 
coating was so sweet 
And the gurgle so pleasant. 





VI. 


You juggled smartly with the wisdom 
Of the ages. 
And as the little balls, painted bright colors 
For our amusement, flew up and down 
You clapped your hands and cracked the weekly 
joke 
Just to make sure we should: not take it all 
Too seriously. 
vil. 


Tenderly middle-aged, Victorian, dripped 
Your counsel on us from your mellow words, 
And shone about you, as the sickly light 
About a rotting tree. 
You spoke of Faith, Hope, Love, these three, 
And greater even than these— 
Conservatism. 

VIII. 


You were so coldly, sweetly reasonable 

That, frost-bound, we stood fast 

And listened from afar to the chill tinkle 

Of your resplendent logic, marveling 

That one so flawless should take all this trouble 
To prove it to us. 


IX. 


The flies were always buzzing in your classroom. 


Your voice and they droned in a minor key, 
Filling the whole wide world 

For fifty minutes. 

You and the flies, you and the flies, until 
We languished in a very ecstasy 

Of boredom 

So delicious that it hurt 

To hear the bell ring. , 


X. 


You left a trail of poisoned slime 

Like some rare breed of toad. 

You watched us evilly with little eyes 

Where your polluting thoughts 

Shifted behind a green, translucent film, 

And in the name of Science dragged us down 

To all the baseness of the world. 

And what impassioned words you spoke about 
the need 

For “guarding youth.” 
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XI. 


We gladly followed you through unknown 
spaces, 
Daily more tense, impatient that we could not 


grasp 

With hungry teeth, as a dog grasps a rat, 

All that was ever written. 

And while you showed us how to use the shreds 
we had, 

We came to feel that all the rest was but an 
inch or two 

Beyond our reach, and could be had 

For the reaching. 

SUSANNE HOWE. 


Our Dublin Letter 


To the outside world, whose impressions of 
Ireland are based upon inspired and not entirely 
disinterested newspaper paragraphs, it may seem 
strange that we have time for literature amidst 
the pressing and exciting exigencies of “German 
plots,” anti-conscription campaigns, and the in- 
numerable crimes thrust upon the patriotic by 
the ubiquitous Defense of the Realm Act. Yet 
the fact is that never since the insurrection of 
Easter, 1916 have the printing presses in Ireland 
been so busy, and this in spite of the amazing 
difficulties of book production, the familiar ob- 
stacles of increased cost being complicated in this 
country by the existence of a military Press Cen- 
sorship which is more severe than the correspond- 
ing civilian establishment in England. Possibly 
the more cynical reading public has reason to be 
thankful for this, since editors and publishers 
have adopted the practice of submitting work in 
manuscript to the Censor, so that he may give 
his imprimatur before the expense of setting is 
incurred, with the result that an interesting 
library of banned or mutilated works awaits the 
return of happier days for publication. A re- 
markable case of this kind occurred in the spring, 
when two different publishers decided to issue 
the collected writings of the Irish politician and 
economist James Fintan Lalor, one of the leading 
figures of the Fenian movement of 1848. With 
that divine impartiality upon which Anatole 
France congratulated the law, the Censor pro- 
hibited the publication of these rival editions of 
an author who died nearly seventy years ago! 

This practice of literary Malthusianism has 
not visibly diminished the output of Irish books, 
although it has certainly added to the adventure 
of collecting rare Irish editions, as many banned 
works enjoy a limited and surreptitious sale, 





——— 


which only too frequently confers lustre on books 
which would pass unnoticed if exposed to the 
strong light of the day. The rise of Sinn Fein 
has been accomplished, like all previous move. 
ments of revolt in Ireland, by a flood of political 


literature whose patriotism is its chief merit. 


But the most notable work of pure literature 
published this year was the second volume of 
Maunsel’s fine edition of the “Collected Works” 
of Padraic H. Pearse (Stokes). Having given 
us the plays, poems, and stories in the first yol- 
ume, they have added a volume containing “Songs 
of the Irish Rebels” and “Specimens from an Irish 
Anthology,” which will be remembered by read- 
ers of the “Irish Review.” The arrangement 
whereby the original Irish text and the English 
translation appear side by side makes this a more 
satisfactory book than its predecessor, from which 
all texts were omitted, so that it was a composite 
work, partly the English of Pearse and partly 
the English of Mr. Joseph Campbell. Padraic 
Pearse held strong views as to the necessity of 
creating a modern Irish literature in the Irish 
language, and he deliberately cut himself off from 
the readier popularity of English. It would 
therefore have been more fitting to give the orig- 
inal text in Irish, as Pearse wrote it, in every 
case accompanied by a parallel translation. This 
plan would have made the second volume stouter 
and more in proportion to the first, for it might 
have contained the poems included in that first 
volume. Thus we might have had one book of 
prose and one of verse, the former containing 
plays and stories, the latter poems, original and 
translated. However, the edition is a beautiful 
one and worthy of a place beside the now famous 
edition of Synge, whose rarity it may equal, since 
the first editions of Volume I were only procur- 
able at an increased price a few weeks after pub 
lication. 

It is interesting to compare Pearse’s versions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century Gaelic 
poets in “Songs of the Irish Rebels” with the 
analogous efforts of Mr. James Stephens in his 
“Reincarnations” (Macmillan; $1). Pearse of 
course was more concerned to give a faithful 
rendering of those early Irish hymns of hate 
whereas Stephens has simply found inspiration in 
the main stream of the national poetic tradition. 
How beautifully his mood coincides with that of 
his literary ancestors has been noticed by all who 
have welcomed this wonderful sheaf of verse— 
the finest the author has given us since he 
burst gaily and riotously upon us with his “Ir 
surrections.” Whenever the Anglo-Irish poet 
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fave turned to the springs of national tradition 
they have returned with rich booty, and since 
Mr. Stephens has absorbed himself in Gaelic 
from the time of his return from Paris two years 
ago, we look upon “Reincarnations” as but a 
gecimen of the treasure-trove which he will share 
with us in, the near future. Meanwhile Dublin 
jas greeted the arrival of a young poet, still in 
his teens, Mr. Austin Clarke, whose “Vengeance 
of Fionn” (Maunsel) has been the occasion of a 
literary battle between admirers and critics. 
“%” has not been afraid to assert that there is 
fner poetry in this little book than in anything 
written by Yeats at that age, and the prophets 
wert that “The Vengeance of Fionn” will one 
day be regarded with the same interest as “The 
Wanderings of Oisin.” Mr. Joseph Campbell, 
wicing the opposition, complained of the exag- 
gations, the overladen imagery, and even the 
emoneous botany of the young poet; and for some 
weks a controversy raged in the columns of 
‘New Ireland,” the unexportable literary weekly, 
which miraculously survives the acts of God, the 
Censor, and the King’s enemies. As is usual in 
sich cases, the truth lies somewhere between the 
two extremes of appreciation and depreciation, 
and Mr. Austin Clarke must be content to know 
that much is expected of him. When he first 
merged it was to come and wait shyly at my 
door that he might intercept me with a plea to 
read his epic of Grania, the heroine so strangely 
neglected by the poets, as I once pointed out, in 
for of her rival in legend, Deirdre. I read 
lis manuscript with great pleasure, but was 
deptical of its prospects of securing attention in 
thse troubled times. The author scorned my 
proposal that he should bring out a book of 
Imics instead ; so I sent him to “Az,” whose un- 
luling kindness and enthusiasm would, I knew, 
iehelpful. “A=” acted as I had foreseen, but the 
wiblic did not—with the happy result that Mr. 
Austin Clarke found himself the most talked of 
tent of the publishing season. 

Two unusual and totally dissimilar novels re- 
main to be mentioned: “The Valley of the 
Squinting Windows” (Maunsel), by a new 
‘ter, Mr. Brinsley MacNamara, and “Chil- 
dren of Earth,” by Mr. Darrell Figgis, who is 
twin England for the second time with a group 
Sinn Fein deportees. This is the first work of 
fetion which Mr. Figgis has published since he 
fe up his work in London and became a “re- 
‘umed native,” although he has been extremely 
«tve in swelling the volume of pamphleteering 

already referred to. The defects of 


Mr. Figgis’s style are familiar and almost notori- 
ous; he never uses one word where two can be 
employed, and his flair for precious and unusual 
locutions is extraordinary. Concealed between 
vast layers of his characteristic verbiage there is 
in “Children of Earth” a fine story well told, and 
a really striking picture of Irish life in the remote 
West, outside the radius of urban Anglicization. 
Paradoxically, this Sinn Feiner writes uncon- 
sciously of politics, and as his verbose attempts 
at “symphonic word-music” are interpolated at 
almost regular intervals, it is possible to read his 
novel without floundering into these morasses 
of words, of which the most hideous example is 
in the opening chapter, with such inventions as a 
“gesture of distance” and “gesture of gauntness.” 
If the author would prune his novels of these 
affectations as thoroughly as. he has pruned his 
political and historical writings, he would not 
dismay so many who truly appreciate the fine 
quality of his work. 

Mr. Brinsley MacNamara is a novelist of a 
very different caliber, but he has set forth in 
“The Valley of the Squinting Windows” a chron- 
icle of malice, cruelty, and petty meanness as un- 
compromising in its showing up of a rural com- 
munity as Mr. James Joyce was in his exposition 
of Dublin in “A Portrait of the Artist” and 
“Dubliners.” Mr. MacNamara however has had 
the satisfaction of exciting his victims to retalia- 
tion. The community in the County Westmeath 
described in the book has been in a state of 
effervescent rage ever since its appearance, and 
the author has been stoned by the infuriated vil- 
lagers, who have made the house of his family 
unbearable and are now threatening the pub- 
lishers with an action for libel. Yet in the novel 
Mr. MacNamara does not even mention the 
name of the place where his scenes are cast, and 
the reading public generally is quite unaware of 
the identity of the persons and events described. 
It is as if the inhabitants of Spoon River were 
to threaten Mr. Edgar Lee Masters for having 
slandered them before the eyes of the world! 
Apparently our village Hampdens and Miltons 
are neither as mute nor as inglorious as Gray 
imagined. It is certainly disconcerting, after the 
classical experiments in this direction of Synge, 
Moore, and James Joyce, to be expected to 
sympathize with the woes of the “Valley of the 
Squinting Windows.” A new terror has been 
added to the precarious profession of free 
speech. 

Ernest A. Boyp. 

Dublin, August 1, 1918. 
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Colonel House 


Tue Rear Coronet House. By Arthur D. How- 

den Smith. Doran; $1.50. 

All biographies are suspect. Much more so 
when the subject is still alive ; and above all when 
he is so much alive as to be entrusted with the 
most momentous of present-day tasks—the de- 
termination of the bases of a lasting peace. Mr. 
Smith will smile forgivingly if we take with a 
grain of skepticism the first adjective in his title; 
and Colonel House, being a philosopher, will not 
balk at our suspicion that he is not so utterly and 
incorrigibly virtuous a person as his biographer 
would have us suppose him to be. Indeed we are 
inclined to the belief that the real Colonel House 
would have preferred to have some of his faults 
and misses catalogued along with his successes, if 
only as spice to the pudding; and that in per- 
mitting himself to be displaced by an abstract 
perfection (strangely at home among diplomats) 
he has merely indulged the theories of his Boswell 
on the art and science of political biography. 

Mr. Smith aims, initially, to dispel the aura 
of mystery that has gathered about the Colonel’s 
head ; and so far as this mystery connoted some 
degree of popular objection to a “third house” 
in the government, Mr. Smith’s purpose has 
meaning and result. Of course every president 
has had a Colonel House, but has usually made 
more of an effort to conceal him; President Wil- 
son seems so confident of his own mental re- 
sources as to dare admit to all the country that 
these resources, unaided, are inadequate to the 
vast and varied tasks that have swept down upon 
him since his first inauguration. Despite our pro- 
vincial distrust of the trained administrator, we 
are being forced by fact to welcome the expert 
and the adviser into our governmental hierarchy ; 
and Colonel House is but one of many men whom 
the President has had the splendid sense to call 
into his supposedly monarchical councils. Mystery 
has moved about Colonel House because, like Von 
Moltke, he can be silent in seven languages, and 
is gifted with the capacity for infinite listening: 
adage has it that if a man will but hold his 
tongue he will not long lack reputation for wis- 
dom. In America (because America is still in its 
cultural swaddling clothes) political leaders were, 
until lately, almost always men of many words 
and loud; to have a president who keeps quiet 
(except for certain occasions that conscript him 
into oratory) and works vacationless, is queer 
enough; but to have him select as his adviser a 


——! 


man whose noiselessness makes even the silence of 
his chief seem loquacious, is intolerably unusual, 
and can be borne by the mind only under the cate. 
gory of mystery. 

Mr. Smith takes us rapidly through Colon 
House’s career as Democratic pilot of Texas pol. 
itics, and soon brings us to the point at which th 
Colonel, having become a national power in th 
counsels of the party, met Governor Wilson anj 
discovered in him unsuspected presidential values, 
“You know,” said Colonel House on this point 
“in politics you can almost never elect the bet 
man—he has done something, said something, or 
has something about him, which prevents his suc. 
cess. You have to take the next best man, o 
perhaps the next to the next best man. But her 
was the best man available, the ideal man. And 
he seemed to have a good chance of success.” The 
liking was mutual: the Governor, who had not 
been so long in politics as to have lost all relish 
for intellectual feasting, enjoyed the quiet culture 
of the Texan, and put the essence of his admire 
tion with characteristic finish in a talk with som 
newspaper men. “Colonel House,” he said, “can 
hold a subject away from him, and examine it 
and analyze it, as if he had nothing to do with 
it, better than any man I ever knew.” Thisis 
the heart of the matter. 

Some interesting passages follow: Mr. Smith 
tells, for example, how the President sent Colonel 
House to Europe in May, 1914 to attempt » 
stem the tide that had set in towards war, and 
how the policy of “watchful waiting” in relation 
to Mexico was adopted chiefly because the Pres- 
dent anticipated the great conflict and wished to 
be free of lesser entanglements in case America 
should become involved. In February, 1915 
Colonel House again visited Europe, this time ia 
an attempt to bring England and Germany t 
some agreement for the limitation of the nav 
side of the war. The Colonel’s passage was taken 
on the Lusitania; and it was on this trip that the 
stately Cunarder flew the American flag as st 
passed through British waters—flew it, Mr. 
Smith presumes, as a justifiable device to protect 
the American envoy from the submarines thi 
were lying off the mouth of the Mersey. Three 
months later, while Colonel House was still ia 
Europe, the Lusitania was sunk ; and this greatest 
of German psychological blunders had a good 
deal to do with the frustration of the Colonels 
mission. The mission was to present to the states 
men of Europe the American notion of “freedom 
of the seas.” 
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He meant a literal, unlimited freedom of the seas, 
ghich would imply the safety of merchantmen in 
ports on the declaration of war; the safety not 

of food cargoes, but cargoes of actual contraband ; 
te yninterrupted progress of the world’s ocean-borne 
gmmerce in the midst of the most widely dispersed 
wat. . - Accepted by the belligerent nations, it 
wuld have the immediate result of confining the war 
pa struggle between fleets and armies and exempting 
fom harm non-combatants and neutral nations, while 
fe economic structure of civilization would survive 


simost unimpaired. 
‘But for what would navies be used then?” de- 


ganded the Germans. 
“for defense against invasion,” returned Colonel 


House. [Page 188.] 

The English rejected the plan because it meant 
the abandonment of the blockade of Germany, 
ad saw little force in Colonel House’s conten- 
ton that it also meant the protection of England 
fom the submarine threat and the freedom of 
fngland to supply men and munitions unimpeded 
ty the army in France. 

One other passage deserves quotation—a pas- 
age not directly quoted from Colonel House, but 
gven as his view. The President “will not suf- 
fer the effects of militarism to halt or overthrow 
the splendid development of liberalism which has 
attended his administration” (page 242). Here 
isthe formulation of the hope of many. Every 
shoolboy knows that there are powerful forces 
inthe country (or, should we rather say, in this 
ity of New York?) which are resolved and con- 
fident that the war will issue in a militaristic 
gstem fastened on the American people, and 
fivaling in its thoroughness and brutality all the 
whievements of the Junkers. The President has 
mademned our orgies of “patriotic” lynching, he 
las pronounced himself open to all honest criti- 
tim, and he has interfered again and again (in 
Afizona, in the Northwest, and in California) 
i redress the evils of war-time reaction; but 
smetimes one wonders if these occasional efforts 
wil suffice. One wonders, for example, if the 
President is entirely in sympathy with the severity 
with which Mrs. Stokes has been punished ; surely 
the Administration is sufficiently confident of its 
own integrity and is sufficiently supported by a 
unified and resolute people, to warrant it in call- 
ing a halt on the almost czaristic severity of some 
of the lower federal courts. These are matters 

deserve more attention from the President, 
hard worked though he is. It is his privilege, and 
in large measure his obligation, to set the moral 
tone of the country in this regard; let him say 
the good word and give it point with decisive 
ig and all America will follow him and be 


Wit Durant. 


How to Create the Scientific Spirit 


A Suort History or Science. By W. T. Sedgwick 

and H. W. Tyler. Macmillan; $2.50. 

Historians of science may conceive their task 
in a variety of ways. Some will approach it as 
annalists bent first of all on registering names, 
dates, and events. Another group naturally 
throw the emphasis on the biographical element: 
they are interested primarily in the psychology of 
the scientific worthy and, like "Duhem and Ost- 
wald, aspire to a satisfactory classification of in- 
tellects. Still others unfold the method underly- 
ing all scientific activity and illustrate the gradu- 
al extension of a rigorous logical technique from 
one field of inquiry to another, from physics to 
chemistry and biology, and even to anthropology 
and sociology. Again, it is possible to study sci- 
ence as the product of codperative labor by social 
units encompassed by and overlapping other social 
units. Finally, a great historian would unite in 
his person the qualities of reporter, psychologist, 
logician, and sociologist and rise to the dignity 
of a true philosopher of science. 

Professors Sedgwick and Tyler belong emphat- 
ically to the first category. The logical founda- 
tions of science, the personalities of the outstand- 
ing figures, the functions of science in modern 
culture are not wholly ignored by them, but these 
things hardly loom up as of more than subordi- 
nate significance. The authors are primarily re- 
corders of facts, and in fairness their product 
should be judged from this angle. They have 
certainly brought together an imposing array of 
worthwhile information within a relatively small 
compass. The history of science is so novel a sub- 
ject of interest that so serious and painstaking an 
essay to popularize its data must be hailed with 
appreciation. Nevertheless, even in the present 
groping stage, doubts arise as to the method of 
procedure and, in the interest of other attempts in 
the same direction, deficiencies should not be ig- 
nored. 

First of all, then, a curious disproportionate- 
ness mars the value of the work. Mathematics, 
astronomy, and physics are dealt with in so liberal 
a manner as to crowd out almost everything else. 
Even chemistry hardly receives a due share of 
space, and biology suffers distinctly scurvy treat- 
ment. There is no attempt to show precisely 
what Darwinism meant in the development of 
evolutionary theory, while Weismann, Mendel, 
and De Vries are barely mentioned. Psychology, 
Cinderella-like, is passed over in silence—Gal- 
ton’s study of individual variability, Fechner’s 
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application of mathematical methods, the estab- 
lishment of laboratories by Wundt and his 
American followers, have apparently failed to 
impress the authors as significant phenomena. 
This one-sidedness, however, is merely the most 
glaring of a series of rather unfortunate errors 
of judgment. Throughout the volume there are 
sprinkled copious quotations from a host of 
authors. Some of these are remarkably illumi- 
nating—for example, the sentence from White- 
head (page 41) as to the abstruseness of long 
division for the ancient Greek mathematicians. 
But often Professors Sedgwick and Tyler are 
less fortunate in their selections. Thus it is far 
from clear why the reader should be bored with 
several pages of historical commonplaces about 
the older civilizations of Egypt and Asia. Worse 
still, statements are quoted without comment even 
when they are questionable or even positively 
false. The hoary legend of the Phoenician dis- 
covery of glass (page 14) should no longer be 
cited without at least a corrective footnote. Simi- 
larly, Kelvin’s overemphatic insistence on the 
reality of the ether (page 356) requires some 
suggestion that divergent views have been held 
by eminent savants. Again, sometimes there is 
little or no attempt to harmonize quotation and 
text so as to convey a definite conviction. The 
atomic theory is assuredly of such importance 
that the reader is entitled to know the authors’ 
point of view; but they content themselves with 
quoting Kelvin pro and Dumas contra, throwing 
in a sentence by way of summarizing the type of 
criticism urged against the theory (page 362). 
These strictures are directed against the book 
as a compendium of facts. But a more funda- 
mental query arises. To what extent is such 
an assemblage of data a genuine desideratum at 
present? To be sure, every cultivated man should 
know something about the peculiarly Greek con- 
tributions to pre-Hellenic knowledge and he 
should connect definite achievements with the 
hallowed names of Kepler, Galileo, Newton, 
Darwin, and Helmholtz. But his memory need 
not be burdened with the names of Antiphon and 
Menzchmus or of a host of estimable but not 
epoch-making modern investigators. All the 
salient facts can be condensed into a terse sum- 
mary of possibly fifty—say, at most, a hundred 
pages. Literature supplies a parallel example. 
What cultivated layman cares to hear about 
Gleim and Opitz, Scarron and Boileau, Shen- 
stone and Akenside? But just as the student 


of literature must combine some conception of 
the world’s giants with an intensive probing of 
some particular type of literature, so the reader 





of the history of science should become saturated 
with the spirit of science, imbibing the atmos 
phere that invests a particular set of problems 
Let not his vision be blurred by an uncoérdinated 
wealth of detail. A hundred pages outlining the 
greatest achievements in all lines of 

followed by thrice that space devoted exclusively 
to the progress of either dynamics from Galilep 
to Newton, or of biology from Lamarck to Da. 
win, or of anthropology from Morgan to Boas, 
will prove more illuminating than the histories 
of science executed on traditional lines. Perhaps 
the very disproportion in Professors Sedgwick 
and Tyler’s volume might aid them in convert 
ing it into a history of the type here projected, 
They would merely have to remodel the sc- 
tions on the exact sciences so as to stress leading 
principles rather than facts and to rearrange, 
with some minor modifications, the matter de 
voted to other departments of learning. But 
whether they themselves undertake the task or 
not, they have certainly placed at the disposal 
of future historians an appreciable storehouse of 


raw material. Rosser H. Lous 





Half-Truths About Russia 


UNcHAINED Russia. By Charles Edward Russell. 

Appleton; $1.50. 

For a journalist, this book is a first-rate per- 
formance; for an acknowledged radical and 
socialist, it is the kind of timorous evasion which 
forever robs a man of any legitimate right to 
either of these names. After all, Mr. Russell 
went to Russia as the radical member of the 
American mission; he publishes his book several 
months after the signing of the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk; he knows better than most of us can 
possibly know the turbid stream of lies and 
stupidities which have so misguided the American 
public about the Soviet government. Is it not 
his obvious duty at this time to compress his 
descriptive and impressionistic chapters and to 
give us as accurate and fearless an interpretation 
of the facts about Russia as he can? If any action 
we take with respect to Russia will very possibly 
cost the lives of countless of those we hold dear, 
should it prove mistaken, then is not a high obli- 
gation laid upon Mr. Russell to do his best t 
tell the truth and the whole truth? Mr. Rus 
sell’s first sentence is: 

To the last syllable of recorded time, mankind is 
likely to have cause to lament that in the years 1917 
and 1918 the people of the United States did not under- 


stand the people of Russia and the people of Russia did 
not understand the people of the United States. 
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Well, the important and salient fact about 
Russia has been the Soviet government—whether 
or not it was honest, whether or not it really 
represented the mass of the Russian people, why 
it destroyed the Constituent Assembly and signed 
the shameful peace of Brest-Litovsk, why today 
it is fighting the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia. A 
errect diagnosis of the quality and purposes of 
that government, from November, 1917 to the 
present day, has been perhaps the most needed 
corrective to the distortions of badly informed 
American public opinion. Mr. Russell makes no 
attempt whatsoever to furnish that diagnosis: to 
be sure, his tone in the chapter called “The 
Bolshevic”’ has neither the fanatical bitterness of 
the émigré nor the palpable special pleading of the 
expropriated landholder. It is, on the contrary, 
quite amused and amiable. For the Bolshevik, as 
Mr. Russell describes him, is an “obsessionist.” 
“At least once in every generation the woods have 
been full of him.” He is a “moon-struck 
dreamer,” and the “Bolshevics could never have 
been a great power in Russia if the Russian nature 
had not been peculiarly adapted to a dreamy 
altruism, gorgeous as the gold of sunset and as 
dificult to lay hold of.” ‘There is a word or two 
more about how this gentle gullibility of the Bol- 
sheviks was easily exploited by the Germans for 
their own purposes and how Prussian militarism 
‘led the unfortunate Trotskys by the hand 
through the economic Dreamland to the edge of 
the cliff and pushed them into the abyss.” All of 
which, of course, is utter nonsense, just as Mr. 
Russell in his heart knows it is utter nonsense. If 
tver a government signed a peace treaty knowing 
with cold-blooded logic just what that treaty 


Meant, it was the Soviet government at Brest-: 


Litovsk. But it suits Mr. Russell’s purposes to 
represent the Soviet government as composed of 
kindly but deluded fools—and to end the matter 
there. Mr. Russell gracefully draws the curtain 
on “Unchained Russia” with the tragedy of Brest- 
Litovsk. The reader is left to infer what he 
likes—which of course, if he is a casual reader 
of the newspapers, is that the Bolsheviks, finding 
that the world did not bend to their folly, be- 
tame so infuriated that they turned to the Ger- 
mans for protection against the sullen and dis- 
illusionized but apathetic Russian masses. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Russell does nothing in his book to 
correct this all too prevalent fable. It is as if 
Arthur Ransome had never written his dis- 


"patches ; as if the Manchester “Guardian,” the 


f “Daily News,” and the New York 
“Evening Post” (of the old days) had ceased pub- 
; as if there were no reliable eye-witnesses 





and unprejudiced observers to tell us what the 
Soviet government was really like, what it had 
accomplished and what it hoped to accomplish. 
Surely it is hypocrisy for Mr. Russell to tell us 
rhetorically at the beginning of his book that “to 
the last syllable of recorded time,” and so on, and 
then de so little to bring about the understanding 
between us and the people of Russia on which the 
happiness of the world depends. 

He does, to be fair, make a feeble attempt. He 
writes brightly and in good temper. In excellent 
journalistic phrases he conveys the “feel” of the 
Russian peasant’s true democracy. Trotzky, he 
tells us, is sincere, and although he has some 
doubts about Lenine, yet he cannot quite credit 
the elaborate documents which are supposed to 
prove Lenine a German agent. ‘There is none of 
the psychological animus against the Russians as . 
a mass which I always sense in a writer like E. J. 
Dillon, and of course there is none of the rhetori- 
cal idealization of a romanticist like Stephen 
Graham. Mr. Russell could hardly fail to de- 
tect the stupidity of observers who had never 
come in contact with any except their own re- 
spectable, clean-linen class. He makes fun of the 
silly stories of violence and licentiousness which 
were supposed to sweep over Russia on the Czar’s 
overthrow. He does explain the deep instinct 
in all Russians for coéperative endeavor, as in 
the organization of the village communities. Nor 
is he wholly lacking in perception of the “dusky 
forest” of the contradictory mind of the Russian; 
he understands its curious blend of Oriental 
fatalism and laziness with Occidental intelligence 
and energy. He is never betrayed into an intem- 
perate attitude towards the Russian people. 

That is why it is so hard to forgive him for 
leaving us in the lurch. A returned banker or 
a gentleman who has spent all his life amid dip- 
lomatic intrigue is not expected to be singularly 
intelligent about a social and economic revolution. 
People whose bonds have been repudiated by a 
government may be forgiven for not exhibiting 
sweet reasonableness towards that government. 
But we expected something more of Mr. Rus- 
sell. It is not that Mr. Russell is not dispas- 
sionate and objective enough so far as he goes 
(except for his mock-humorous picture of the 
Bolsheviks as “moon-struck”) : he merely refuses 
to go far enough. He stops almost at where we 
should wish him to begin. Just when we com- 


mence to hope for some frank interpretation, 
based on the known facts, which will give us a 
general clue to the confused series of events since 
Brest-Litovsk, Mr. Russell becomes silent. 
it is timid evasion. 


And 


He simply doesn’t dare to 
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point to the implications of our mistake. He 
doesn’t dare to stress the simple and obvious fact 
that the real issue from the borders of what was 
Germany before the war to the Pacific Ocean is 
between feudalism and autocracy ; that in a coun- 
try where the middle class are so numerically few 
as to make a compromise republic—as we know 
it in France, England, and America—impossible, 
no solution is possible but an extreme solution. 
Either Russia gets something like a socialistic 
commonwealth, or she gets autocracy. Names do 
not especially matter: it is a fight between in- 
dustrial democracy and agrarian communism on 
one side, and private property and special privi- 
lege on the other. While that particular con- 
flict is being settled, Russia can of course have 
anarchy. And in the conflict now raging will 
Mr. Russell have the temerity to say that the 
sympathies of the Entente nations, in contra- 
distinction to Germany, are all on the side of the 
socialistic commonwealth? He knows they are 
not. Then why does he not speak the truth and 


“1? 
shame the devil? Harotp STEARNS. 





The American Family 





A Soctat Hisrory oF THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PresENT. By 

Arthur W. Calhoun. Vol. Il, From Independ- 

ence through the Civil War. Arthur H. Clark 

Co., Cleveland; $5. 

Since the period covered by this volume ante- 
dates not only that notoriously bitter fruit of the 
American tree of statistical knowledge, the fact 
of one divorce to every eleven marriages, or that 
still bitterer fruit, the fact of lowering birth 
rates ; since the period antedates even such meager 
information on family organization as can be 
correctly gleaned from federal or state census, 
Dr. Calhoun has had to seek for data in the im- 
pressionistic byways and among the culs de sac 
of contemporary prepossession. His volume is a 
compilation of extracts from the letters, diaries, 
sermons, pamphlets, and so on of the times. 

Such miscellanies are confusion of themselves; 
unfortunately, in spite of well-intentioned efforts 
to introduce order by a classification of subjects 
to which the chapter heads more or less corre- 
spond, the author adds to the unavoidable con- 
fusion certain personal entanglements of outlook 
and method. Foremost among them is his un- 
certainty as to whether he is a scientist or a 
moralist. When he promises an interpretation 


of the family along the lines of “the influence 
of pioneering and the frontier, the development 
of urben industrialism, the rise of city luxury 





marked by conspicuous consumption, and the cul. 
mination of the chattel slave system,” he is con. 
tent to be an economist. When he declares in g 
discussion of Mormonism that “to attribute » 
great an achievement to mere animalism js the 
cheap recourse of the idler or the fanatic,” he is 
even more content ; the consciousness of virtue he 
gets from scientific detachment is thorough. At 
other times, however, his sense of detachment 
fails and economic interpretation appears inade 
quate. For example, in comparing the family 
of the North and West with that of the slave 
states, he remarks that “diffusion of economic 
opportunity and the resultant democratic dignity 
held promise of an exalted type of democratic 
family life based not on economic necessity but 
on spiritual values.” Again, in introducing 
discussion on the “emergence of woman,” he 
opines that “the economic forces back of modem 
progress and of the democratic enthusiasm ip 
volved in it could scarcely fail to unsettle the 
subordination of woman.” 

In many other passages Dr. Calhoun shakes 
off the shackles of strictly economic interprets- 
tion in order to declare his faith in democracy— 
an indulgence one is surprised that he can afford, 
even as a moralist, in the face of the pictures he 
has assembled, pictures of sweated children a 
well as subordinated women, of destructive 
Northern factories as well as of merciless South- 
ern plantations. I suspect Dr. Calhoun remains 
of the faithful because he thinks or rather feels 
in terms of evolution—in his opening sentence he 
refers to the evolution of the American family— 
and we know the concept of social evolution is 
so unchallenged a pattern of American opinion 
that it seems as an armor against observations 
however massive or analysis however penetrating. 

To one who is not a social evolutionist, and to 
one who is a social psychologist rather than an 
economist, the final impression left by this “social 
history” is not concerned with the family at all, 
or not primarily. It is an impression of the social 
processes of rationalization, an insight into the 
justification of social sores by social authorities. 
Listen to this plea for the introduction of cotton 
mills by one Mr. Lloyd, head of the Masonic 
order of South Carolina: 


“Here will be found a never-failing asylum for the 
friendless orphans and the bereft widows, the dis- 
tribution of labor and the improvements in machinery 
happily combining to call into profitable employment 
the tender services of those who have just spruag 
from the cradle, as well as those who are tottering 
to the grave, thus training up the little pee 
early and wholesome habits of honest industry, a 
smoothing the wrinkled front of decrepitude with 
smiles of competency and protection.” 
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In his final volume Dr. Calhoun may tell us how 
gcentury later at a hearing of a Congressional 
committee an even more prominent Southern 
gentleman was heard to argue in behalf of child 
jabor in the mills as a prophylaxis against hook- 
worm. Examination of the recent opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court against the Na- 
tional Child Labor Law may also afford illus- 
trations of the method of imputing social values 
to what is, or is not, desired. 

A particularly striking illustration of this 
method, by the way, is cited by Dr. Calhoun in 
his chapter on the effects of the Civil War. In 
1865 certain general orders were issued that no 
marriage license was to be got in the South until 
the contracting parties took the oath of allegiance 
tothe United States, nor was any unsworn clergy- 
man or magistrate to officiate. In forwarding 
these orders, General Halleck wrote to General 
Stanton: “You will perceive from paragraph V 
that measures have been taken to prevent, as far 
as possible, the propagation of legitimate rebels.” 
Have we not a suggestion, in this association of 
illegitimacy or compulsory celibacy with dis- 
loyalty, for the control of pacifists or other sus- 
pects? 

More than one suggestion that history may re- 
peat occurs in this diverting compilation, but 
there is little or no clue to when repetitions may 
be expected, nor are there any valid answers to 
queries about the antecedents of the family as 
we see it today, the highly unstable single family. 
The answers given are of the kind generally re- 
ctived by children curious about the nature of 
fire or wind or of the devil, answers primarily 
designed to stop questions and arrest thought. 


Such terms or phrases as “liberalizing influences,” ° 


“fierce democracy,” ‘“anarchistic democracy,” 
“conspicuous consumption” (why does Dr. Cal- 
houn ignore the analysis behind Veblen’s 
phrase?), “breezy freedom of the frontier mar- 
tage” (for conventionality in marriage or in sex 
telations in general give me the frontier), “sor- 
did unions,” “the ethical counterpart of laissez- 
faire economics,” “pure” (does not Dr. Calhoun 
mean “barren” ?), “emancipation of childhood,” 
conjugality “freed from sentimentality,” “the 
clean slate of the New World” (then as now 
more nearly an Old World palimpsest)—such 
“pressions have sufficient emotional content to 
gratify and to enable their contradictions to pass 
Muster ; but such expressions and their implica- 
tons neither satisfy nor stimulate curiosity. 
They have the unforgivable vice of explaining 
without explaining. 


Este CLews Parsons. 









The Life of a Great Naturalist 





AUDUBON THE NATURALIST: A History of his Life 
and Time. By Francis Hobart Herrick. 2 vols. 
Appleton; $7.50. 

“What a curious, interesting book, a Biog- 
rapher, well acquainted with my Life, could 
write,” Audubon remarked in a letter to his wife. 
Professor Herrick has written such a book, that 
will fascinate not only the scientist but anyone 
who is interested in human life. His subject gave 
him, at the outset, an enormous advantage, for the 
story of Audubon’s life has the varied shifting 
scenery and the dramatit plot of a romantic novel. 
Realizing this advantage, the author has quietly 
allowed the story to tell itself; instead of throw- 
ing into relief the elements in his matter that 
would have challenged the artist, he has presented 
the facts and the documents in the spirit of the 
scientist. Among the documents are a mass of 
records—letters, wills, deeds, and so on—that by 
a happy chance have recently been found “slum- 
bering in a house in the commune of Couéron.” 
Having access to these, as well as to the earlier 
lives, Professor Herrick may be regarded as the 
“Biographer, well acquainted with my Life” to 
whom Audubon referred, and his book may be 
regarded as the thorough, complete biography to 
which Audubon was surely entitled. The two 
large volumes contain nearly one thousand pages, 
abundant and excellent illustrations, a bibliog- 
raphy, and a collection of original documents. 

The new documents dispose of the mystery that 
has always shrouded Audubon’s parentage and 
birth. He was born at Les Cayes, Santo Do- 
mingo, April 26, 1785, his parents being a Creole 
woman of Santo Domingo known as Mlle. Rabin, 
and Jean Audubon, a Frenchman who having 
left his wife at Nantes became a prosperous 
“merchant, planter, and dealer in slaves” in Santo 
Domingo. The story of the life of Audubon’s 
father excels that of the son in exciting action. 
He fought, on land and seas, in the Seven Years’ 
War, was in the battle of Yorktown, and took 
part actively in the French Revolution. When 
Captain Audubon left the West Indies in 1789, 
he brought to his wife in France two children 
not her own; happily for Audubon, however, his 
stepmother became a veritable parent to him. 

Looking back to his boyhood, Audubon said 
that the only school he had ever attended was that 
of Adversity. His opportunities for an education 
proved to be slight, his desire for it slighter. His 
ardent love of nature, which hindered his progress 
at the same time that it led to his greatness, re- 
vealed itself very early in his career: 
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Living things of every description which he found 
by the banks of the Loire or along the stonewalls and 
hedgerows of Couéron gave him the greatest pleasure, 
but birds were his early favorites. These he soon 
began to depict with pencil and crayon, but to the 
dryer discipline of the school he ever turned with 
laggard feet. 

There already we see the artist-naturalist; it 
would seem that he had been created simply to 
produce “The Birds of America.” 

In 1803 Audubon, a youth of eighteen, re- 
turned to the New World. So far, of course, he 
was French, despite his birth in the West Indies; 
but America became his adopted land—the land 
of his marriage, his work, his happiness. At Mill 
Grove, near Philadelphia, he began to use the 
English language and to know the American 
birds. 


In following the Perkioming above the mill dam he 
found a cave, carved out of the rocks, as he thought, 
by nature’s own hand, which was a favorite haunt of 
the unpretentious but friendly pewees, the first Ameri- 
can birds to attract his serious attention. So delighted 
was the youthful naturalist that he decided to make 
the pewees’ cave his study; thither accordingly he 
brought his books, pencils and paper, and there made 
his first studies of American bird life, in the spring of 
1804, in the third year of the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It is impossible to give here even a summary 
account of the years of unsuccessful ventures in 
business, from New York to Louisiana, that with 
all their diverting incidents and revelations of 
American life and manners constitute the center 
of Audubon’s outward life till he transformed his 
avocation of bird study and drawing into his vo- 
cation. Had it not been for his wife, Lucy Bake- 
well, an Englishwoman by birth, who labored for 
him by teaching school and serving as governess, 
and who had the practical instincts that he lacked, 
Audubon would. never have completed his great 
task. 

The chief pleasures which Audubon’s business ven- 
tures in the West seem to have afforded him were his 
leisurely journey by river and long horseback rides 
to Philadelphia to buy goods, when he could roam 
through his “beautiful and darling forests of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania,” which gave him 
grand opportunities to make observations upon birds 
and animal life of every sort. He would seldom hesi- 
tate to swerve from his course to study his favorites, 
and has related how on one occasion, when driving 
before him several horses laden with merchandise and 
dollars, he quite lost sight of the pack saddles and the 
cash they bore, in watching the motions of a warbler. 

“Watching the motions of a warbler” was, as 
the event proved, his real business. As an orni- 
thologist and artist he was not only overflowing 
with infectious enthusiasm but dominated with a 
sense of care and a devotion to his work that 
enabled him to surmount obstacles which seemed 
hopeless. For years, on stated anniversaries, he 
burned his masterpieces, despite the praise they 


——— 


had evoked. He could paint for fourteen hours 
at a stretch: 

“For instance, I am now working on a Fox; [ tak 
one neatly killed, put him up with wires and whe 
satisfied with the truth of the position, I take my 
palette and work as rapidly as possible ; the same with 
my birds; if practicable I finish the bird at one sittj 
—often, it is true, of fourteen hours,—so that I think 
they are correct, both in detail and composition.” 
Accidents naturally happened, as when rats de 
voured a treasure chest of drawings. Again and 
again he could not travel, or even pay fora 
night’s lodging, without painting portraits. The 
following journal entry is only typical. He finds 
himself stranded, penniless, in Meadville, Pa, 

“Next day I entered the artist’s room, by crazy steps 
of the store-garret; four windows faced each other at 
right angles; in a corner was a cat nursing, among 
rags for a paper-mill; hogsheads of oats, Dutch toys 
on the floor, a large drum, a bassoon, fur caps a 
the walls, a hammock and rolls of leather. Closing 
the extra windows with blankets, I procured a paint. 
er’s light. 

“A young man sat to try my skill; his phiz was ap- 
proved; then the merchant; the room became crowded. 
In the evening I joined him in music on the flute and 
violin. My fellow traveler also had made two sketches. 
We wrote a page or two in our journals, and went 
to rest. 

“The next day was spent as yesterday. Our pockets 
replenished, we walked to Pittsburgh in two days.” 

At length, after years of apparent failure in all 
departments of his life, he reached the age of 
forty-one an unrecognized man. Since America 
could not value his work, he turned to Europe, 
and there—in Edinburgh and London—he sui- 
denly found himself a man of high distinction. 
In 1826, through 4 Scotsman named Lizars, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his first ten plates 
completed (Number 1 being the “Wild Turkey 
Cock”). Exhibited at the Royal Institution of 
Edinburgh, they became the talk of the town and 
the long-maned American woodsman became the 
latest social lion. “I go to dine,” he wrote, “at 
six, seven, or even eight o’clock in the evening, 
and it is often one or two when the party breaks 
up; then painting all day, with my correspond- 
ence, which increases daily, makes my head feel 
like an immense hornet’s nest.” Small wonder 
that he began to yearn for his beloved magnolia 
woods in Louisiana. More than once he met 
Scott, who described him in his journal: 

“less of a Frenchman than I have ever seen—no oF 
no glimmer, or shine about him, but great simplicity 
manners and behaviour; slight in person, and plain 
dressed; wears long hair, which time has not yet 
tinged ; his countenance acute, handsome and interest 
ing, but still simplicity is the predominant character- 
istic.” 

Clear-eyed Sir Walter, in selecting simplicity 
as Audubon’s predominant characteristic, was 
doubtless right. His face, as the portraits show, 
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was open and gentle in the extreme, without pro- 
fundity, without egotism. He had one aim, to 

ish his tremendously ambitious “Birds of 
America,” which cost $100,000 to produce. This 
dngle aim was the result of his single passion for 
nature—most of all for birds—which possessed 
him all his days, and to which he gave free rein 
through years of wandering up and down and 
gross America (traveling altogether countless 
thousands of miles) in those remote days when 
the Ohio Valley was a primitive wilderness. 
From the full account of his life as told by Pro- 
fesor Herrick, with its vivid background of the 
contemporary scene, there rises in the end a clear 
image of an ardent and lovable nature, not with- 
out faults but essentially admirable. 

I have given here only the main lines of Audu- 
bon’s life up to his initial success in Edinburgh. 
Full success came only later, and was followed by 
fresh efforts that caused more than one return to 
America. The scientist will read these later pages 
quite as absorbedly as the earlier ones, but the 
lay reader should be pardoned if he feels that, 
with the publication of the first plates, the story 
is virtually at an end. 

NorMAN Foerster. 





Twenty Lessons in Mediocrity 


PersonaAL Mait Course IN PRaAcTICAL ENGLISH. 
By Grenville Kleiser. 20 lessons and 6 vols. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

The momentum attained by the movement for 
correspondence instruction is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of private mail courses, attracted by 
profits into a field which is being cultivated by 


tducational institutions in a spirit of social ser-' 


vice. Such bureaus as the Extension Department 
of the University of Wisconsin and the Depart- 
ment of University Instruction of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, though in their 
infancy as colleges count time, have already 
developed extensive curricula and a flexible 
administrative technique. In English composi- 
tion, to speak only of the subject here considered, 
the latter offers a series of courses graduated from 
the primary lessons in “English for New Ameri- 
tans”—the word foreigner is taboo in that de- 
partment—up through English for civil service, 
for business, for college entrance, and so on as far 
a “Short-Story Writing.” The courses supple- 
ment the best available textbooks with mimeo- 
graphed lessons or “lectures,” expounding the 
text and supplying selected exercises. These are 
‘orrected and returned to the pupil, who may 


be required to rewrite them. If he becomes delin- 
quent he is followed up by encouraging letters and 
perhaps by a personal visit; and when he has 
completed a course he may take a supervised 
examination and receive a certificate admitting 
him to more advanced work. The fees cover no 
more than the bare cost of materials and postage, 
and are assessed at all only because human nature 
inclines to neglect that which it gets for nothing. 
Carefully as such systems have been elaborated, 
correspondence teachers know well how experi- 
mental their work still is, how difficult it is to 
find textbooks suitable for study that cannot be 
overseen, and how much it costs to provide expert 
and tactful criticism of the pupils’ exercises. Not 
professional jealousy but a hard won:sense of the 
inadequacy of even the best public agencies, of 
their pedagogical and financial limitations, is 
behind the teacher’s distrust of private ventures. 
This course of Mr. Kleiser’s, since it is issued 
by established publishers and has been prepared 
by an experienced editor, would seem as well cal- 
culated as any private venture to challenge the 
efficiency of the public systems. The lessons are 
more clearly printed, better bound, and accom- 
panied by a larger body of supplementary material 
than is usual in public courses. This collateral 
matter consists of convenient daily drill cards, 
informal “Side Talks,” and six pocket volumes— 
three compilations of specimens and three 
abridged texts. The compilations will be more 
valuable than the texts, of which Campbell’s 
“Philosophy of Rhetoric” and Blair’s “Lectures. 
on Rhetoric” are way out of date and repellently 
formal, while Trench’s “Study of Words,” still 
a discussion stimulating to mature students, can 
scarcely replace the simple composition-grammar 
of the high school curriculum. I do not know 
what charge is made for all this material, but 
clearly the fee might be several times larger than 
the fee in any similar public course and still pro- 
vide the author and the publisher no more than 
their due. , 
The proper subject matter for such a course, 
and its most effective arrangement, have been the 
object of no little theorizing and experiment. 
The most successful public courses develop word 
study, grammar, and rhetoric side by side through- 
out the lessons, try early to interest the pupil in 
good reading, and parallel the exercises with 
increasing assignments of original writing. But 
Mr. Kleiser’s course seems to have been arranged 
by accident. The first three lessons are devoted 
to word study, as are also the ninth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth. By way of grammar, the fourth 
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lesson presents the parts of speech (chiefly 
through long lists of nouns, verbs, and so on) and 
the fifth and eleventh conclude the matter with 
lists of blunders which, since there is no syste- 
matic development of grammatical structure, 
naturally have the look of isolated phenomena 
to be learned by rote; sometimes they are ex- 
plained in grammatical terms which themselves 
have not been explained. Academic teachers no 
doubt err in the direction of too much systematic 
grammar, but Mr. Kleiser errs decidedly in the 
direction of too little. Meanwhile, in Lessons 
VI-VIII, he has already smothered the essen- 
tial rhetoric in folds of unnecessary definition 
and unprofitable terminology: under “Clearness” 
the pupil is confronted by those overlapping 
brethren, “tautology,” “redundancy,” “verbos- 
ity,” and “circumlocution”; and under “Figures 
of Rhetoric,” introduced as early as Lesson VIII, 
he meets no less than fourteen differentiated 
labels — “metonymy,” “synechdoche,” “apos- 
trophe,” “hyperbole,” and the rest of that antique 
crew. Mr. Kleiser appears more interested in 
rhetoric, and a pretty archaic rhetoric at that, 
than in grammar—or in practical writing. Only 
at Lesson X is he ready to tell the pupil how to 
study; the sentence is not treated until Lesson 
XII, and then rhetorically rather than gram- 
matically ; the paragraph delays until Lesson XV, 
and punctuation until Lesson XVI; yet by Les- 
son XVIII the pupil is expected to be writing 
“essays.” Any considered design there may be in 
this arrangement has escaped me. 

Many of the exercises—as exercises—are 
admirably adapted to stimulate independent judg- 
ment and awaken originality. But lacking a 
simple, lucid textbook for reference, the pupil can 
only ask questions—and there is nobody to ask. 
He writes his exercises and waits for the next 
lesson to supply him a key by which to correct 
his own work. His natural inability to under- 
stand many things in the lessons and many dis- 
crepancies between his exercises and the keys— 
discrepancies which do not necessarily mean that 
he has failed—these he must repair alone as best 
he can. Worse still, he has no contact with a 
taste other than his own and may easily fasten 
bad habits upon himself before he meets any 
chastening public. Worst of all, to delay prac- 


tice in original composition, in which the pupil 
must select and order and present his own mate- 
rials, until after some fourteen weeks of daily 
labor at exercises, in which he is constantly play- 
ing another man’s game, is to ask him to accumu- 
late on faith and to retain by conscious effort 






——. 


rather than by use a large equipment whose prac. 
tical import he can only guess at—to discourage 
his early enthusiasm while encouraging the for. 
mation of that self-conscious punctilio which 


chiefly hampers ease in expression. The defeat 
of originality is complete if you suddenly set 
before such a one, as Mr. Kleiser does in Lesson 
XVIII, 162 subjects like “Atheism,” “The Sea,” 
“Napoleon,” and “A Visit to Niagara Falls” 
and ask him to write “essays.” 

For the whole drift of this kind of instruction 
is toward the formally imitative. The pupil js 
never sure of his own ground, however low, and 
he is never led from a low assurance to a higher, 
Instead, he is forever trying to approximate con- 
ventional levels, and his efforts are so compassed 
about with the monotonous established that he 
soon believes mimicry to be the way .of the 
world. Every teacher of English—but especially 
the correspondence teacher who has to do with 
adult pupils—knows that his labor to elicit 
originality is most handicapped by his pupil 
conviction that for every idea there is a stand- 
ardized expression, and that to write well one has 
only to acquire a sufficient number of these expres 
sions. 

Such acquisitive pupils will be in clover in Mr. 
Kleiser’s course. He promises to increase vocabu- 
lary by five thousand words, and if the student 
will industriously follow directions he ought 
shortly to get his head packed with an assortment 
of what the instructor calls “beautiful words,” 
“felicitous phrases,” and “metaphorical expres 
sions.” “You should seek to make your own,” 
says Mr. Kleiser, “many hundreds of expressions 
used by standard writers.” The following is not 
an essay in vers libre; it comprises just a few 
“striking and felicitous phrases” which I have 
made my own from the stores so generously 
garnered here by Mr. Kleiser—the author, by the 
way, of a work entitled “Fifteen Thousand Use- 
ful Phrases”: 

pleasing presence 

gracious smile 
dazzling brightness 
nimble fancy 
delicious torment 


radical difference 
gloomy apprehensions 


Some of these are from the daily drill cards, which 
tell the pupil, “Deliberately use each of these 
phrases in your conversation Topay.” Ah the 
thrill when he has safely launched his “competent 
authorities” at an astonished company! 

could get up a pretty parlor game from these 
cards—“Noun, noun, who’s got the noun?”— 


grave concern 
impending doom 
inevitable conclusions 
intense application 
unflagging energy 
magnificent result 
pardonable pride 
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with a forfeit against every player responsible for 
amisalliance. If you desire balance there are the 
twins: 
wealth and fashion 
sunshine and shower 


decline and fall 
time and tide 


though here one misses the thing that is never 
“tp” but it is “fro,” and never “pro” but it is 
“con,” and some will feel that “right-thinking 
and forward-looking” really deserves recognition. 
If the twins fail, try triplets: 

just, pure, and true 

deep, widespread, and permanent 

industrial, economic, and social 

initiate, control, and direct 
And Mr. Kleiser proffers more intricate felici- 
tis—like “sense of responsibility,” “tenure of 
ofice,” “flight of fancy”’—which may even em- 
brace entire sentences: “The sun was blotted 
out,” or “He took his chin in hand.” Nor will 
the diligent pupil ignore the metaphorical and 
idiomatic expressions culled for him: 


cold and haughty 
ready and eager 
before and after 
less and less 


make a hit yawning gulf 
bite the dust quick as lightning 
like a flash swift as an arrow 


You begin to perceive the beautiful economy of 
this method. Why acquire a vocabulary word 
by word when you can acquire it felicity by 
felicity, gaining two or three words at once? 
And why go to the trouble of building your own 
expression, and risk its looking queer, with all 
these ready-made and recognized phrases at your 
elbow? 

I do not mean to say that this is the sum of 
Mr. Kleiser’s word study—only the effect. There 
is much in the six lessons on words which makes 
for discrimination and precision, as notably his 
thorough discussion of synonyms. But his sounder 
part is overlaid with page upon page of these 
short cuts, so seductive to the pupil possessed 
with the notion that every idea has its standard- 
ized expression. 

That is the notion at the heart of our medi- 
ority, manifesting itself on one hand in the 

conventionality of the correct and on the 
other in the excessive slang of the rebellious. It 
it that notion which English instruction must set 
itself to exorcise, a task difficult enough with the 
unformed child but doubly difficult with the 
rigid adult. The vital objection to this course 
of Mr. Kleiser’s is that its approach fortifies, 
instead of resisting, that notion. In effect his 
twenty lessons in “Practical English” are twenty 

in mediocrity. 
CLARENCE BritTEN. 







The Return of Romanticism 





Mottey, and Other Poems. By Walter de la 
Mare. Holt; $1.25. 


JAPANESE Prints. By John Gould Fletcher. 
With illustrations by Dorothy Pulis Lathrop. 
Four Seas; $1.75. 


Tue Burciar oF THE Zopiac. By William Rose 
Benét. Yale University Press; $1.25. 


Tue Masque oF Ports. Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 
Dodd, Mead; $1.25. . 


THe GoLtpEN TREASURY OF MAGAZINE VERSE. 
Edited by W. S. Braithwaite. Small, May- 
nard; $2. 

Realistic and romantic movements are com- 
monly supposed, in the cycle of literary evolution, 
to be alternative. As soon as the one begins to 
dim, the other begins to glow. But one of the 
curiosities of the present revival of poetry here 
and in England has been the simultaneity of 
these supposedly antipathetic strains. “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed” had scarcely begun to 
make itself known when the “Spoon River 
Anthology” and “North of Boston” interrupted 
the festivities; the first Imagist anthology shrilly 
intervened only to be rudely jostled by the first 
Others anthology; and so, ever since, the battle 
between the realists and the romanticists has 
been, if unconsciously, at any rate acutely waged, 
and seems at the present moment no nearer a 
decision. The explanation of this is not dif- 
ficult. Reaction is usually the propulsive force 
of an artistic movement, and in the present case 
it is possible to maintain that the rebirths of 
romanticism and realism—a curious pair of twins 
—were occasioned by a reaction to one and the 
same situation. This situation was the amazing 
decrepitude of American poetry, not merely dur- 
ing the last decade or two but, with the exception 
of Whitman and Poe, during its entire history. 
In general it may be said that American poetry 
has been, when romantic, romantic without imag- 
ination; when realistic, realistic without intelli- 
gence. Of the two strains the former has usually 
been dominant—a sort of ethical sentimentalism 
(naive effort to justify puritanism on esthetic 
grounds) supplanting any attempt to think or 
imagine freely. Home and mother have played 
the deuce with us. 

It is therefore against the failure of the realists 
to think, and the failure of the romanticists to 
imagine, that, superficially at least, our modern 
realists and romanticists have respectively re- 
volted. Are these terms quite adequate? Per- 
haps not. We might more accurately say that 
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the failure was in both instances a failure of con- 
sciousness, a failure to perceive. It is natural 
therefore that we should now be seeing our 
realists, on the one hand, constituting themselves 
psychoanalysts, and our romanticists, on the 
other, making a kind of laboratory of zsthetics. 
At the same time, it is a little puzzling to sus- 
pect that in a sense the rdles are here reversed. 
There is something scientific—not to say realistic 
—in the manner in which our more radical ro- 
manticists conduct their researches in zsthetics; 
and certainly it is an adventurousness bordering 
on the romantic which impels our more radical 
realists to the exploration, not seldom, of such 
sinister, violent, and unfamiliar souls and places. 
The terms may prove to be outgrown. 

If, however, we take refuge in some such state- 
ment as that it is the function of romanticism to 
delight with beauty and the function of realism 
(psychorealism?) to amaze with understanding, 
we can have no doubt that Mr. Walter de la 
Mare’s “Motley” and Mr. John Gould Fletcher’s 
“Japanese Prints” are in the romantic tradition. 
Mr. de la Mare’s position as an English poet is as 
secure as, in a period of such amazing flux, it is 
possible to have. He could be safely said to share 
with Mr. William H. Davies first honors as a 
maker of delightful lyrics. “Motley” will neither 
add to nor detract from this reputation. It is a 
little unfortunate that it should have been her- 
alded as signaling an advance and expansion of 
Mr. de la Mare’s talents, for this it clearly can- 
not be said to do. The most that can be said is 
that, on the whole, it proves Mr. de la Mare to 
be still himself—engaging, whimsical, and with a 
delicious knack for making conventional meters 
unconventional. One is likely, in appraising the 
latest book of a poet whose work is familiar, to 
mistake one’s failure to be surprised for a decline 
or stiffening of the poet’s style. It is with some 
diffidence therefore that one confesses to a feeling 
that there is not quite the clear magic here that 
illuminated “Peacock Pie” or “The Listeners,” 
not quite the same joyous plunge, but instead a 
gray sobriety which does not suit the poet so well. 
It is still the overtones of the supernatural that 
Mr. de la Mare plays on most skilfully—and it is 
these overtones that most definitely impel one to 
call him a romantic. Here is a search for escape. 

It is curious too in the light of Mr. Fletcher’s 
later work (not yet gathered in any book) to find 
him doing in his “Japanese Prints” precisely this 
same thing. Recently Mr. Fletcher has been 


feeling his way towards a kind of realism—an 






——} 


acceptance of (but also an attempt to sublimate) 
the world of reality. But in “Japanese Prints” 
even more sharply than in “Irradiations”—apq 
certainly more conventionally than in “Goblins 
and Pagodas”—we find him participating in the 
current romantic nostalgia for the remote and 
strange. As Mr. Aldington and “H. D.” haye 
been exploiting Greece, and Mr. Pound and Mis; 
Lowell exploiting China, so now Mr. Fletcher 
takes his turn with Japan. This whole tendency 
is indicative of a curious truckling to reason: one 
desires to talk of beauty and wonder as if they 
shone at one’s very door, but the joyous conf- 
dence of youth, the only magician who could 
make that immanence a reality, has alas vanished, 
Consequently one admits that such things are not 
to be found at one’s humble and matter-of-fact 
door, and takes refuge in the impalpability and 
marvel of distance. In “Japanese Prints” Mr, 
Fletcher has made this excursion neither bril- 
liantly nor badly. These poems are slight, pleas 
ant, sometimes sharply etched, in a few cass 
magical ; but one cannot feel that they will com- 
pare very well with “Goblins and Pagodas.” Has 
Mr. Fletcher perhaps a little too studiously at- 
tempted the Japanese method of compression and 
concentration? That is not the style most suited 
to him: he appears rather to be the sort of poet 
who reaches his greatest brilliance when allowed 
to develop rapidly successive musical variations 
on a theme capable of prolonged treatment. In 
such work words evoke words, images evoke 
images, the trains of association function freely 
and richly; but in work like the present he has 
restricted himself at the outset to what can be 
achieved by an effort of intelligence alone, de- 
liberately exerted. It is Fletcher the craftsman 
imitating Fletcher the poet. 

Mr. William Rose Benét’s new book, “The 
Burglar of the Zodiac,” proves him certainly to 
belong with the romanticists, but little else. Mr. 
Benét is clever, but mechanical. One detects in 
him a considerable intelligence working through 
a shallow and unoriginal sensibility. Neither his 
rhythms nor his color seem to be peculiarly his 
own, nor has he apparently any sense of effect. 
His best work is a jargon of approximations. os 

The two anthologies, Mr. Braithwaites 
“Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse” and 
Mr. O’Brien’s “Masque of Poets” need little 
comment. Mr. Braithwaite’s new venture, com 
taining one hundred and twenty magazine poems, 
is a considerable improvement on his annual, 
though its usefulness may be questioned now that 
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we have “The New Poetry’’—unsatisfactory as, 
in many respects, the latter is. “The Masque 
of Poets” was, it must be said, considerably more 
interesting as a magazine venture than it is as 
a book. Few of our poets quitted themselves 


like men. 
ConraD AIKEN. 





Two Scandinavian Novelists 





Tue Hoty Ciry. By Selma Lagerlof. Double- 


day, Page; $1.50. 

Marie Gruppe. By Jens Peter Jacobsen. Boni 

and Liveright; $1.50. 

Miss Lagerléf’s artistic skill never flags. Is 
there any living novelist who has an imagination 
at once so luxuriant and so disciplined? Around 
her simple Swedish people in their simple rela- 
tions she weaves a magic of all their legendary 
hopes and fears, that Christianity and their tidy 
dvilization have not been able to destroy, Yet 
each character of hers emerges beautifully molded 
and clear, like some delicate head that a gifted 
peasant has carved out of wood. That form she 
has become so fond of is most perfectly suited to 
her quality. She builds up her story in a series 
of incidents, each of which is a complete story, 
with its own tension and color, but which weave 
together into a gorgeous fabric, with each strand 
infallibly in its place. 

She is able in this way to present the life of 
an entire community, the various characters steal- 
ing almost imperceptibly into the narrative and 
yet indelibly imprinted upon it. She handles this 
complex interplay of souls with such undeviating 
sill that her completed story, for all its poign- 


acy of feeling and intricacy of motive, is as ° 


lear as a classic tale. She is never wholly im- 
mersed in it. She is a master of the tone of 
sympathetic detachment. She seems to love her 
characters all the more because she understands 
them so deeply. They do not need to be senti- 
mentalized over in order to produce the full ef- 
- of their pathos, or the fervor of their rugged 

Her latest book to be translated into English 
shows no shadow of turning. “The Holy City” 
carries on the story told in “Jerusalem” of the 
Dalecarlian rural people who were tempted from 
their Northern home by the religious call to spend 
the rest of their days among the holy shrines in 
the city of Christ’s death. There the personal 
dramas begun in the Swedish community play 


ves out to an end against the background 






of fanatic zeal. Bo Ingomar Mansson, who has 
come out to Jerusalem to forget his love for Ger- 
trude, the schoolmaster’s daughter, sees her arrive 
just as he is saved from the temptation to desert 


the colony and rush home to her. How per- 
fectly that picture sets the tone of the book—the 
Swedish pilgrims disembarking at Jaffa, solemn 
and serious with stern rugged faces, rowing to- 
wards him over the smooth silvery-blue summer 
sea! And Ingmar Ingmarsson, who has married 
Barbro in pique, comes after Gertrude, fleeing 
unhappy Barbro in his wistful pursuit. But Ger- 
trude has become the most ardent of the pilgrims, 
going every day at dawn to watch for the coming 
of the Son of Man, and following through the 
streets a dervish who thrillingly resembles the 
Christ. It is not long before she returns to her- 
self, and goes back to Sweden with Bo and the 
prodigal Ingmar, to whom Barbro has borne 
an heir and for whom she has suffered. 

But with what richness of imagination does 
the author see, this religion-fevered, plague- 
haunted Jerusalem in which she works out her 
moving drama! She searches out every nook and 
cranny and makes the city live almost as a person 
in all its vivid unhealthiness. The life of this 
Gordon colony, to which the Swedish pilgrims 
come, lies dreamily on the borderline of fervent 
desire and reality, The Americans themselves 
are characteristic—kindly, prosaic, combining a 
practical efficiency of working and teaching with 
a fanatical unreason in the ends they are there 
for. The poor Swedes suffer from the rumors 
that are set afloat about the colony by rival sec- 
tarians. They live in a stream of ardent wish- 
fulfilments. The heated air of the arid city 
shimmers with fantasies for their tired minds. 
Yet their faithful spirits glow with the glory of 
legend and religious hope. 

Surely these Northern artists burn with a flame 
that is more than hard and gemlike. If Miss 
Lagerléf has a grave warmth that covers in its 
comprehending sympathy the passions of many 
interlocking lives, Jens Peter Jacobsen shows us 
a fire of suppressed sensuousness that at times is 
almost incandescent. He is so little detached 
from his heroine that she seems sometimes incom- 
prehensible, though it is evident that for her 
painter she is a symbol of all that is most ardently 
beautiful. He lived the last eleven years of his 


life, before his death in 1885 at thirty-eight, in 
a constant struggle with physical disability, and 
his zest for life beat its way inward instead of 
outward as in Miss Lagerléf. 


Out of the ro- 
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mance of Marie Grubbe, a seventeenth-century 
lady who is mentioned by both Holberg and 
Anderson, he has created a world of wistful 
beauty, with figures that are patently projections 
of his own intuitions of the pathos of desire and 
the inexorable recoil of life against happiness. 
The story is an historical romance only in the 
sense that the scenes make up a richly jeweled 
case which encloses an exquisite miniature. The 
scenes are worked out with a loving and sensuous 
patience, but they have little movement of their 
own, and exist as brocade through which runs 
the strange pattern of Marie. It is a triumph 
for the translator, Hanna Astrup Larsen, that a 
book which dazzled the Danish literary world 
with its style, and rejuvenated the language of 
literary expression, should have brought over into 
English so much of its poetical beauty. Even 
the archaisms are translated with unfailing tact, 
and add their touch to a portrait that is as 
lustrous and rich as the finest Vermeer. 

Marie Grubbe, this beautiful lady of the 
Northern Renaissance, with her tragic love life 
and her wild sweetness, is the woman in whom 
the passions to dominate and to be loved fight a 
thrilling battle. At fourteen she is the lovely 
daughter of Squire Erik of Tjele Manor, neg- 
lected by her father and abused by his coarse 
mistress. In the drowsy garden, fantasies come 
to her of the suffering Griselda shut out in the 
rain and cold, and of Queen Brynhild, stripped 
and tied by the shaggy yokel to the tail of a fiery 
stallion. She is somehow herself these volup- 
tuous sufferers, and when later in Copenhagen at 
her aunt’s home the lovely girl is kissed by the 
adored young General Gyldenléve, she has a dull 
sense of bondage. A foot seems to press on her 
neck and grind her helplessly in the dust. And 
when she dreams of throwing herself down before 
him as he rides by in the street, his horse sets its 
cold iron-shod hoof on her neck. But her love 
withers in his dying delirium when she steals to 
him and he kisses her and then thrusts her vio- 
lently away as an imp of Satan. She takes her 
aunt’s beatings with perfect indifference, and, re- 
membering a wretched dog that she had seen 
stoned to death in the pond, she identifies herself 
with it, and “welcomes every sorrow, only wish- 
ing that it would strike deep, for she is so un- 
happy that the death blow is her only hope.” 

After his death she turns to piety and feels a 
dim desire for power, and a mystic ascetic pleas- 
ure which is followed by dreams of shining at 
court. She leaps at the idea of marriage with the 
gay Ulrik Frederik, son of the king. 


——— 


Ulrik Frederik brings her neither power nor 
love. When he returns to her from a mission tp 
Spain and humiliates her by his importunate, opp. 
descending demands, her unconscious hate flares 
out at him as she plays with a knife, and she sud. 
denly plunges at his bare breast. When he takes 
her away to Norway and installs a mistress in the 
castle, she endures the insult for a while and then 
suddenly gives the wanton a sound thrashing and 
flees the castle. She is divorced and recovers her 
dowry. Now power is hers. She goes on 
journey with her brother-in-law, who has made 
love to her beauty. 

But Marie’s sensuality awakens only at the 
motive of struggle. She has given herself to her 
brother-in-law only after a desperate fight at an 
inn, where she has seen her elegant companion dis 
play an unexpected ferocity. The man who 
awakens her again at last is the groom Séren, a 
he brings the plunging horses out of the burning 
stable one night. At forty-six her longings re- 
vive, she woos him, and spends the rest of her life 
with him in a little ale-house by the Falster ferry, 
which they manage too. In him her desire finds 
its haven. When he beats her, she expects to find 
an implacable hatred rising in her soul, but no 
such thing happens. She is her Queen Brynhild. 
In her having wooed him, in her having him for 
the first man of her three husbands and two lovers 
whom she has chosen and created, her destre for 
power is subtly blended with her love. She had 
to have the subtle spiritual sweetness of herself 
setting the emotional current for her love, and 
she had to feel animal power over her, “to accept 
good and evil from this black hand.” 

Into this fascinating erotic figure, Jacobsen has 
apparently poured the ardor of a repressed soul. 
Marie Grubbe is the beautiful woman, living in 
a world of heart-drenching beauty, yet sick with 
longing, torn by her discordant passions, finding 
peace only in the humility that he, as an invalid, 
would know was the end of the world’s beauty 
for him. She was at once the woman he could 
love, and his own struggling self. One can only 
suggest the richness of speculation that such a 
book lures to. Those who can trace out erotic 
roots in the soul will find these pages scattered 
with psychological intuition. It is an amazingly 
profound and beautiful book, a rich acquisition 
for the American reader. For its presence one 
forgives the publishers for their effrontery m 
palming off the portrait of Beatrice d’Este on us 
as the likeness of this tragic heroine Marie 
Grubbe. 

RANDOLPH Bourne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 


A History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Williston Walker. Scribner; $3. 


This is a very readable 600-page volume cover- 
ing the whole history of the Christian Church, 
and is characterized by clarity and _ historical 
reliability. It will meet with a favorable recep- 
tion in many student quarters, and will prove a 
gonvenient reference book for busy religious 
workers. We are glad to note that the tra- 
ditional division of church history into ancient, 
medieval, and modern has disappeared in this 
book, and that attention is paid to the growth of 
doctrine and the modification of religious thought. 
There is however a lack of consideration for 
seial and psychological factors, which lack will 
hinder its being a book for the future. A one 
volume church history is still needed, written by 
an author of Professor Walker’s ability and 
learning, but with the added feature of the 
psycho-sociological point of view. We want to 
look on a panoramic unfolding and emergence 
of religious beliefs and practices out of their 
scial and political environments—out of life 
itself! 


THroucH LapLAND wWITH SKIS AND 
Remperr. By Frank Hedges Butler. 
Stokes ; $4. 


If the bibliography at the end of this volume 
is approximately complete, then even the unpol- 
ished state of Mr. Butler’s work will not stand 
in the way of its holding a prominent place among 
the books about Lapland. English writers espe- 
daily have given this region a wide berth, and the 
majority of the few books on the subject are in 
other languages. The lore of Lapland needs a 
more skilful interpreter than Mr. Butler; but, 


informal as is his style, he conveys to the reader . 


much interesting information about the country 
and its people, and opens up a valuable field of 
ethnological and geographical investigation. Hon- 
sty, he says, is one of the major virtues of the 
; they are, moreover, charitable to the poor 
amd hospitable to strangers, clean, and indus- 
tious. They make their own tools, implements 
for fishing, clothes, and ornaments. Their aggre- 
fate number is somewhere near 30,000, and they 
we distributed over an area of 150,000 square 
miles, of which two thirds is in Russia and the 
temainder in Norway and Sweden. 
Mr. Butler traveled in Lapland as the natives 
He wore the reindeer skin breeches, the coat, 
stots, and gloves of the same material, and rode 
ma “pulka,” or sledge, drawn by a reindeer. 
These picturesque draft animals are driven by a 
single strap laid across the forehead, but not 
around the antlers, and extended into the rein 
Just reaches the driver seated in the pulka. 


The thumb of the right hand is placed in a loop 
at the end of the rein, which is held tight by being 
twisted around the wrist. The rein lies on the 
left side of the animal, and as a rule the reindeer 
makes off at once, but if any incentive to go is 
needed it is given by striking a blow on the left 
side and throwing the rein over to the right. The 
evolution of the ski and its use is traced from 
early times, and there are many references to the 
possibilities of Lapland for winter sports. In fact 
the author looks forward to the development of 
the region as a winter resort where a post-season 
of snow and ice may be enjoyed by those who 
wish more than Switzerland provides. If there 
are any who wish to explore this land for them- 
selves, the directions for reaching and traversing 
it will be found as enlightening as war conditions 
and the character of the place make possible. 


Tue Poets of THE Future: A College 
Anthology for 1916-1917. Edited by Henry 
T. Schnittkind. Stratford ; $1.50. 


There are two reasons why these anthologies, 
now in their second year, fail to represent Ameri- 
can undergraduate verse fairly. One reason is 
the method by which the poems are selected ; the 
other reason is the editor. The previous volume 
contained 140 pieces from some sixty institutions, 
yet contrived to neglect such colleges as Prince- 
ton, Virginia, Williams, Vassar, Radcliffe, Bryn 
Mawr, and Smith—and such college magazines 
as the Yale “Lit” and the Harvard “Monthly.” 
The present volume contains an additional score 
of poems, from an additional score of institutions, 
but still passes over several colleges where good 
verse has regularly been written, still ignores the 
best of the undergraduate magazines. We are 
not told just what is the method of selection that 
produces this misrepresentative result, though it 
appears that several thousand poems have been 
“submitted.” Why have them submitted? Why 
not choose directly from the college magazines? 
Not only would the anthology be more fairly 
representative of its field ; but also, realizing upon 
previous editorial selection, it would contain 
fewer pieces upon which printer’s ink should 
never have been wasted. This brings us to our 
second reason—Mr. Schnittkind, who belongs to 
the Braithwaite school of anthologists. That is 
to say, he distributes the laurel lavishly, prefer- 
ring to indulge ninety and nine mediocrities rather 
than miss one talent. Of course the effect of his 
generosity is merely to cheapen the laurel. Some 
thirty of these poems are worth reading, but you 
must find them among 165; perhaps a dozen of 
the authors deserve every encouragement to per- 
sist, but the encouragement is spread thin over a 
dozen dozen, with ten dozen more waiting hope- 
fully in the outer court where (again the Braith- 
waite technique) “Other Poems of Distinction” 
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are awarded laurels of the second class. A still 
more significant kinship between Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Schnittkind reveals itself in the latter’s 
introduction to this anthology: 

Our human minds are like so many imperfect and 
distorted mirrors in which the One is reflected in a 
million apparently irreconcilable variations. Now and 
then, however, the mist lifts for the fraction of a 
second before a small part of the mirror of our minds, 
and a poem is born. I have picked out for 
inclusion in the anthology those poems that have most 
forcibly brought home to me the truth that we con- 
tinually meet God face to face, that we see his smile 
in every star, in the glitter of the firefly, in the poet’s 
dream, in the soft still fall of snow flakes. . 

and so on through a tedious catalogue. No one 
would deny Mr. Schnittkind his private defini- 
tion of poetry; but an anthologist who makes it 
his business to represent to the interested public 
the poetry of its college youth is under direct 
obligation to the definitions that obtain in that 
public and among those poets. Among the poets 
Mr. Schnittkind recognizes, the following would 
seem, on the evidence here presented, to deserve 
special encouragement: Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Yale), Babette Deutsch (Barnard), Helen Gid- 
dings (Mt. Holyoke), Louis Ginsberg (Rutgers), 
John Grimes (Chicago), R. D. Jameson (Wis- 
consin), Francis T. Kimball (Columbia), Royall 
H. Snow (Harvard). 


WELFARE AND Housinc. By J. E. Hut- 
ton. Longmans, Green; $1.50. 


During the war Mr. Hutton has been respon- 
sible for securing labor for the largest commercial 
undertaking in England—Vickers, Limited—and 
providing for it the necessary welfare supervision 
and living accommodations. The exigencies of 
war have pushed ahead the hands of the clock 
and we find ourselves adopting methods in shop 
management which a few years ago would have 
been denounced as impractical and revolutionary. 
Instead of the old-time manager whose chief 
duties were “hiring and firing” we have a service 
department, the function of which is, in addition 
to engaging labor, to hold on to it and to keep 
it healthy and contented for the purpose of secur- 
ing its maximum production. Mr. Hutton con- 
trasts the system of Physiological Management, as 
he calls it, with what is known in America as 
Scientific Management. The latter system has 
fallen short of the claims made for it by its 
sponsors, chiefly by reason of its overvaluation of 
the financial reward as an incentive to production 
and the underrating of the individual quality of 
the worker as a human being. The writer feels 
that no unpleasant suspicion of philanthropic in- 
tention attaches to arrangements for the comfort 
and convenience of workers so long as it is frankly 
understood that the cost of welfare supervision is 
repaid in the increased capacity for production 
and the reduction of labor turnover. The chap- 
ters dealing with the practical details of organiz- 


——!}2 


ing and administering hostels and canteens are 
of especial value, although the wide difference in 
dietary habits between workers in England and 
America needs to be taken into consideration, 

Cotour Srupies 1N Paris. By Arthur 
Symons. Dutton; $3. 


The essays reprinted in this volume were all 
of them written apparently over a decade 
and even those which do not actually date from 
the nineties are redolent of that perfumed time. 
The author’s style has all those virtues of refine. 
ment which a fin de siécle should possess—espe- 
cially of so lettered a century as the nineteenth, 
Mr. Symons’s French studies have influenced him 
in more ways than one. Quite apart from the sub- 
stance of his thought, not only is the vocabulary 
predominantly Latin but in pursuing la clarté 
francaise he has achieved a simplicity so trans 
parent as to be almost painful. Again we are 
reminded that languages like men have their 
characters and that to write English with French 
abstinence is as much of a strain as it would be 
for a Frenchman to gesticulate with our meager- 
ness. But if we feel that Mr. Symons proves the 
impossibility of .writing English with quite the 
same clarity as French, that is only because this 
prose of his remains unchallengeably immaculate: 
we know that if anyone could have done the 
trick, it would have been he. “We reach the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, coming out suddenly 
under the trees, so beautiful, I always think, in 
that odd, acute glitter which gaslight gives them.” 
Here one sees the charm of this book, where Mr. 
Symons has traced for us with such a delicate 
mastery the luminous attractions of material 
Paris and, not less undeviatingly, those rare fig- 


ures—Verlaine and the rest—to know whom well 


was the privilege of this foreign littérateur. 


Tue Vircin Istanpvs. By Theodore De- 
Booy and John T. Faris. Lippincott; $3. 


American travelers who are planning to visit 
our new possessions in the West Indies will find 
this volume profitable reading. ‘Though prima- 
rily interested in the history, the archeology, and 
the romance of the Caribbean islands, the authors 
have not attempted to write very extensively con- 
cerning the West Indian past; their work d 
chiefly with our new dependencies as they are to- 
day—with climate, scenic attractions, elements of 
population, material resources, and such other 
matters as might be presumed to interest the 
tourist or the business man who is looking for 
new fields for investments. The volume als 
contains a chapter devoted to the neighboring 
British islands of the Virgin group. It is written 
in a sprightly, somewhat informal style and is 
provided with nearly one hundred illustrations 
showing what man and nature have wrought in 
this interesting corner of America. The maps, of 
which there are five, have however no great claim 
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toreal excellence. As to our future policy in the 
West Indies the authors proffer no advice aside 
from the suggestion that the United States should 
make an effort to acquire (by purchase of course), 
the Dutch islands in the Caribbean Sea; these are 

tly a source of mere expense to the Dutch, 
but would be of real value to us, as they would 








increase the strategic importance of the naval 
sation which we shall eventually establish on 
the Virgin Islands. 


WoMEN AND THE FRENCH TRADITION. 
By Florence Leftwich Ravenel. Macmillan ; 
$1.50. 


This pretentious book of essays on French 
women of note is absolutely devoid of virtue. The 
guthor’s facts are those one might better learn 
from any good encyclopedia, while her manner of 
telling them is illustrated by this excerpt from a 
typical sentence: “. . . of difficult self-mastery 
and resolute repression and subordination of com- 
peting motives and impulses in the path of the 
ruling passion or purpose.” Any one of the dis- 
inguished women whom Mrs. Ravenel deals with 
—“deals with” is the only possible way of putting 
it—would turn in her grave at these repetitious, 
formless vaporings. Worst of all, she drags in 
again and again the obviously reluctant Matthew 
Arnold, so out of place as to be humorous in this 
barbarous cacophony. Professing an open mind 
and a sympathy with the ambitions of her sex, 
she is nevertheless, apparently without knowing 
it, the conventional Victorian would-be fine lady. 
The fact that in Scandinavian countries “certain 
conclusions” are accepted “without wincing” calls 
to Mrs. Ravenel’s attention the “defective deli- 
cacy” of those unladylike peoples. In Mrs. Rave- 
nel’s Utopia the females will all marry and each 
will be the proud possessor of a dowry sufficient 
to ensure a dignified independence. Until that 
happy time shall dawn Mrs. Ravenel is content 
piously to repeat: “Time is the only just judge. 
His verdict is always vindicated in the end.” 


Eruics AND EsTHETICcs OF PIANO-PLAYING. 
By Constantin von Sternberg. Schirmer; 


$1.25 


This little book has the quite definite purpose 
of encouraging the student “to do what, after 
and sincere thinking, seems right to him, 

igh this may involve the breaking with any 
tradition that militates against the world’s mod- 
em and enlightened conception of music.” Old 
ules, such as “the note that bears an accentuation 
sgn must be the loudest of its group,” are there- 
wholesomely scrutinized, and one finds this 
sentence: “It may be said here that more 

than half of the mystery of touch, over which 
gushing writers and talkers of pianistic melliftux 
marvel, lies in this melodic and harmonic purity 
is fundamentally necessary to musical de- 


sign produced on a piano.” This needs to be said 
by one in authority at a time when the effective- 
ness of “pressure touch” is taken for granted with 
as little doubt as fetishisms are likely to receive. 

The purpose of the volume implies a limited 
audience—the piano player whose thoughts on 
music have not become fixed—but even the ad- 
vanced student or the mature teacher may receive 
some useful suggestions. For instance, it is shown 
that, because of the diminishing nature of piano 
tone, the volume of notes following a sustained 
note should usually correspond to that of the 
latter when released. The skilled player may 
have followed this practice without being aware 
of it, and a valuable feature of the book is that of 
stating plainly some things about which a player 
might previously have had only an uncertain no- 
tion. Mr. von Sternberg has the clarity which 
he demands in the interpretation of theme or de- 
sign on the piano. 

Perhaps the forbidding “ethics” could have 
been omitted from title and text, for the first 
two chapters make an unpropitious beginning. 
Though some good points are brought out, these 
chapters are dull, a little flamboyant, and not al- 
together sound. “Soul” is used without being 
defined, and too much confidence is placed in 
analogy. Occasionally through the volume occur 
dubious statements, but they partake of the gen- 
eralities of the first two chapters and do not af- 
fect the value of the practical suggestions which 
follow. 


Firty YEARS OF ASSOCIATION Work 
Amonc YounG Women: 1866-1916. By 
Elizabeth Wilson. Woman's Press; $1.50. 


This is a history of the Yourg Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations in the United States from the 
various preliminary organizations, both here and 
in England, which held the genesis of the idea, 
down to 1916. The convenient appendix includes 
a chronological table, a list of the American 
Associations and of the national officers, and a 
competent index. The volume is naturally of 
most direct interest to workers and members, 
and of course it contains a great deal of matter 
and a great many names which the lay reader 
will cheerfully skip; but its very completeness 
conveys better than could any briefer record the 
astonishing growth of the institution. The Y. W. 
C. A. has pursued its work so inconspicuously 
that it needs such a chronicle as this to bring 
home to the outsider what has been accomplished. 
If the work has sometimes seemed narrower— 
more evangelical and less liberal—than it might 
have been, that is a condition which is now 
rapidly yielding to the exigencies of war service. 
A later edition of this history will probably have 
to add to the present record of swift growth an 
equally astonishing record of versatile adapta- 
tion to social emergencies never dreamt of by 
the founders. 
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NOTES ON NEW WAR BOOKS 


Of three books on the situation in the fourth 

year of the war—“Germany as It Is Today” 
(Doran; $1.35), “Germany at Bay” (Doran; 
$1.50), and “The Winning of the War” (Har- 
per; $2), by a journalist, Mr. Cyril Brown, by 
a soldier, Major Haldane Macfall, and by a pro- 
fessor, Dr. Roland G. Usher—it must be said at 
the outset that the performance of the journalist 
is by far the most workmanlike and convincing. 
Mr. Cyril Brown spent the first years of the 
war in Germany as correspondent of the New 
York “World,” and his information seems 
authentically documented to January, 1918. He 
deals explicitly and categorically with those 
aspects of the organized life of Germany which 
have given persistent hope to the Allied nations 
that the war would end by the internal collapse 
of that empire—the lack of fuel and food, the 
diminution of the efficiency of labor, the wearing 
out of transportation systems, financial bank- 
ruptcy, the rapidly declining birth rate, the lower- 
ing of the general morale of the people. The 
author repeatedly refuses to predict that any one 
of these factors will bring about the fall of 
Germany in the near future; and yet the account 
of the condition of strain produced by the simul- 
taneous action of them all gives, first, a half- 
unwilling admiration of the extraordinary skill 
with which that strain has been shifted and dis- 
tributed, and second, a profound conviction that 
the breaking point must be near. Mr. Brown 
supports his statements by copious citations from 
government reports and documents, as well as 
his own observations, and granting the accuracy 
of these, it may be fairly said that his is the most 
authoritative account yet issued of the internal 
condition of Germany in 1918. 

Major Haldane Macfall describes himself as 
late of the Sherwood Foresters. The addition 
suggests the myth-making power of the brave days 
of old, and the Major amply qualifies himself as 
the author of what will doubtless become the 
authentic British legend of the war. In brief, 
Major Macfall’s thesis is that the war was won 
by Marshals Joffre and French in the battles 
for Paris and Calais in the autumn of 1914. 
Since then his only fear has been that Germany 
would refuse to recognize her defeat and would 
hypnotize her conquerors into abandoning at the 
peace table the fruits of their prowess. The 
account of the failure of the strategy of the Ger- 
man high command in these two campaigns is 
undoubtedly correct, and the praise accorded to 
Joffre for refusing to be drawn into premature 
combat for the defense of Belgium and northern 
France is well deserved, as is that to Lord French 
and the “Old Army” for the dogged persistency 
with which they performed their allotted task in 





holding the left of the line in the battles for the 
Channel ports—“where in long lengths in places 
one man had to hold seventeen yards”; where 
“one British division held eight miles against 
three German army corps’; where “the 7th 
Division fought against odds of 8 to 1, with 
enormous odds in artillery against it.” The story, 
even allowing for some pardonable exaggeration, 
is a splendid one, and eternally worthy of the 
descendants of Robin Hood. 

One suspects the exaggeration however when 

Major Macfall continues to describe the course 
of the war in the same formulz of victory. Ac. 
cording to his view, the Germans were hope 
lessly and irremediably downed in 1914, and have 
been down ever since. “The frantic struggle to 
keep off the besieging strangle-hold from grip. 
ping them had ended in failure. Henceforth the 
German could but make the sorties of a be 
leaguered people.” And these sorties have been 
failures. Reluctantly he concedes to Hindenburg 
a victory at Tannenberg, and one somehow under- 
stands that Serbia, Poland, and Roumania have 
passed into the enemy’s hands. Gallipoli is put 
among the side issues. But for all that, the vic- 
torious march of the Allies has not been checked. 
The strategy of Hindenburg in the East has been 
as full of elementary errors as that of Moltke and 
Falkenhayn in the West. The losses of the Ger- 
mans have been unthinkable. At Ypres in May, 
1915, “the German infantry were annihilated and 
their commander began to flinch.” “Loos cost 
the German battalions 80 men in every hundred.” 
“The Champagne battle cost the Germans 100,- 
000 casualties and 23,000 prisoners, and 155 
guns.” At Verdun “with a loss of 60,000 men 
the broken German columns collapsed and were 
taken out of the disaster.” “In three weeks 
(1916) 4,000 officers, 194,000 men, 219 guns, 
and 644 machine guns were the Russian capture.” 
It is an easy problem in addition to show that 
the Central Powers lost more men on Major 
Macfall’s pages than they ever possessed, while 
he admits only trfling losses for the Allies— 
20,000 French at Verdun and 50,000 English at 
Gallipoli. The Allied commanders have had it 
all their own way. “Joffre in fact was making 
his French troops realize that he could make the 
Germans feel his will wherever and whenever he 
chose.” “Haig and Foch decided that certain 
things should be—ana they were.” And the Rus- 
sian generals treated Hindenburg as cavalierly. 
Major Macfall describes himself as “the student 
of strategy,” and playfully conceives himself as 
instructing a thick and muddle-headed person 
whom he calls The Man-in-the-Street. 

After Major Macfall’s clarion notes, Profes 
sor Usher seems a bit depressing. His book “The 
Winning of the War,” is described as a sequel to 
“Pan-Germanism,” in which, in 1913, he revealed 
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the e of Mittel-Europa. He begins by 
frankly admitting that the Russian Revolution 
has made the Pan-Germanic Confederation “a 
European and international fact unassailable to 
gmies and impermeable to diplomacy.” He pro- 
ceeds to show that Germany with her soldiers 
and her “invisible army” of penetration has made 
her position in the East unshakable and probably 
relieved her economic and industrial situation. 
He discusses and dismisses the possibility of revolt 
inGermany. Historically the Empire, he affirms, 
was called into being as a device to prevent the 
recurrence of the old tragedy of the German peo- 
ple, defeat through division. They will be true 
to it. He warns us of the futility of war aims 
which include or depend upon the change of 
government in Germany, for 
the keynote of democracy is self-government, not 
government by others, the decision by each nation 
of the way in which its affairs shall be conducted, 
not the attempt of one nation to decide the expedient 
form of government for another. 

He dismisses also the possibility of victory 
through revolt among the subject peoples of 
Austria. Their traditional desire for autonomy, 
he believes, will yield to the practical benefits of 
tariff union and an international position result- 
ing from their continued combination. He is 
skeptical as to the possibility of complete military 
victory in the West. And yet Professor Usher 
has a formula for victory no less satisfactory than 
Major Mazcfall’s. Indeed, like the Major, he 
regards the war as already won: 

The Allies have won already because France and 
Belgium are safe, because France, Great Britain, and 
Italy are now merely the European members of a 
vast democratic alliance which includes the British 
Empire, the United States, the larger South American 
tations, and Japan. Internationalism is safe because 
the Allies already control the new international fabric 
which will certainly, by reason of its very existence, 
readjust the European balance and impose upon the 
powers of Europe a new morality, a new regard 
for the equality of nations, a new respect for law. 

One is startled into attention. France and 
Belgium safe? Yes, says Professor Usher, for 
they are the indispensable minimum of the mili- 
tary objective and can be taken along with the 
Trentino any time in the next five or ten years. 
Internftionalism safe because the Allies control 
the international fabric? Yes, Professor Usher 
gravely assures us: 

A real international democracy has been created by 
the development of Asia, Africa, and America during 
the nineteenth century. The future of democ- 
racy and of civilization will be safe whatever hap- 
Pens in Europe so long as close codperation and 

ly understanding continue among the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and the 
Principal South American nations. 


In other words Professor Usher’s formula for 
victory is one of Christian Science. Let the 
Allies hold together and think themselves victors, 
and the war is won. One may inquire how long 
Professor Usher’s reading of history permits him 
to prophesy that this “close codperation and 
friendly understanding” will continue. He would 
doubtless reply, “At least for the period of the 
war.” We are not surprised therefore to find 
Professor Usher little concerned about the dura- 
tion of the struggle and actually advising the 
Entente not to hurry its military programme. 
Five years, or perhaps ten—better not get tired 
out! His formula of victory is a paradox. So 
long as the war continues, the war is won. 

These two books, “Germany at Bay” of the 
English “student of strategy,” and “The Win- 
ning of the War” of the American professor, 
would scarcely justify such lengthy notices were 
it not that they are unhappily representative of 
much of the war thought of England and 
America. In the first we recognize the intel- 
lectual attitude of the “Old Army,” which has 
given commanders to the new. In the second 
we recognize the cloudy idealism that marks the 
American war mind, the trust in an iridescent 
dream of internationalism which is based on 
no facts except that of the present conflict itself 
and the grouping of powers which it has called 
forth. This unreal treatment is as characteristic 
of American professors as Major Macfall’s is of 
British soldiers. In the case of the two authors 
in question it probably makes little difference— 
but it is not to be forgotten that for the edu- 
cation of some of their colleagues the two nations 
are paying in blood. 

James B. Connolly has always written freshly 
and vigorously of the sea. He is the very man 
to give us a picturesque volume on “The U-Boat 
Hunters” (Scribner; $1.50). Connolly has a 
richness and a vitality of imagination which give 
a fine sunlit color to his subject. He tells joy- 
ously of the voyage of the American fleet to 
foreign waters early in the war, of adventures 
in a destroyer, of rescues, and terrors cour- 
ageously met. ‘The book is enthusiastic rather 
than realistic; for Connolly writes from the 
angle of a man who enjoys life and people, and 
above all, the sense of freedom and of adven- 
ture which the sea gives. The style is free and 
friendly, often conversational. It is slangy, true 
to our American masculinity of the sea. The 
author frankly makes an appeal to the inierests 
of young men likely to respond to the call of 
naval service. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the picture, as he paints it, is so vividly colorfui 
and so adventurous. It is not really a book 
about the war. It is like a sunny, blue and 
orange and white poster that displays the glory 
of clean fighting. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 





THE EFFORTS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS TO 
re-create the public school system as an arena for 
personal growth and for the development of per- 
sonal skill collide with the fact that too often the 
school is a firmly welded part of the political 
system. When the district school was consoli- 
dated under a state-administered machinery, it 
gained of course in mechanical efficiency. But 
to the politician the new centralized system be- 
came a welcome addition to his office-filling ma- 
chine, and the various state and county superin- 
tendencies, principalships, and even teachers’ posi- 
tions became simply so many more petty rewards 
for the deserving party worker. Between educa- 
tional and political motives in the public school 
the struggle has been incessant, Frequently the 
politician has been successful in converting edu- 
cational advances into victories for himself. The 
city school system could never have developed into 
the uniform, mechanical, quasi-military machine 
that it is if educators and not politicians had dic- 
tated its organization. For the rigid and uniform 
organization is exactly the one which is most 
easily handled by the politician; once set in mo- 
tion it almost runs itself. It is likely to squeeze 
out any originality and initiative, and with patient 
tending soon reaches that state of cataleptic trance 
revealed in so many of the recent surveys, where 
a curriculum is pictured revolving automatically 
in a dull, unconscious vacuum, utterly out of 
touch with either the real world or the lives of 
the children caught in the machine.- Most of the 
current educational controversy is not between 
vital theories of education, but between persons 
who have a theory of education and a school per- 
sonnel where the struggle for prestige and prefer- 
ment absorbs emotional energy. Livelihood, pre- 
ferment, first; afterwards, at a very far remove, 
education. Reformers who go about trying to 
cast out devils find, as they have recently found 
in New York, that after one exorcism seven other 
devils enter. The politician soon learns to use 
educational theory as masquerade for his essen- 
tially non-educational purposes, and confounds 
you by destroying ideals in the very name of their 
eager acceptance. He will justify his reaction as 
long as he can by the old and tested theories, and 
when the tide turns will steal the very best 
phrases and motifs of the new. The good will 
of a public interested in improving the school has 
to beat about the periphery of this solid and un- 
yielding block of the political system in the state- 
administered school. Attempts to leaven the 
lump are like trying to apply yeast to a locomo- 
tive. For when the school system becomes, as the 
education authorities in some of our large cities 
have conceived it their duty to make it, an arm 
of the state in inculcating instinctive respect and 
uncritical acceptancy of all authority and political 
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forms, then the school as an educational instity. 
tion almost ceases to exist. What began as an 
opportunity for the free development of the com. 
mon man, what has been seen by all true edy. 
cators as the spur to intelligent individuality, may 
become a tool by which the state secures the auto. 
matic conformity and docility of the people. [t 
is because of these tendencies that clear-sighted 
minds like Bertrand Russell see in a state. 
organized and state-administered system of com- 
pulsory education a serious menace to our recon- 
structing society after the war. How to make 
the school an educational institution will become 
a problem upon which the very resiliency and re- 
vival of Western society will depend. 


THE BATTLE OF PRESTIGE IS NOT CONFINED 10 
statesmen. Labor also presents its candidates, 
Perhaps the most adroit method of self-advertise- 
ment yet discovered is that adopted by Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who has left for England informing us 
that he intends to combat the dangerous pacifism 
of Arthur Henderson. Mr. Henderson, it ap- 
pears from the official statement, “plans to elect 
400 Labor men to the British Parliament and 
make himself premier, so that a speedy peace can 
be effected.” Of course Mr. Gompers is bound 
to be successful in this ambitious task of stopping 
what without his opposing influence might be- 
come a really dangerous pacifist move in Eng- 
land. He will undoubtedly prevent Mr. Hender- 
son from becoming premier. For it is safe to say 
that Mr. Henderson never contemplated and 
does not now contemplate becoming premier as a 
result of the forthcoming general election. Even 
those who would be inclined to be most optimistic 
about the number of Labor members that will 
be returned—as, for example, Mr. Sydney Webb 
—have recently stated that Labor will be lucky 
if it returns a bare hundred. In other words, 
this “400” and this deep-laid scheme of Mr. 
Henderson’s to capture the premiership in order 


to hasten to make a negotiated peace with Ger- _ 


many are both pure myths. They are straw men 
erected by Mr. Gompers for the express purpose 
of being overthrown amid the plaudits of an 
American labor public, deeply grateful to Mr. 
Gompers for having contrived to keep the war 
going until Germany is beaten in the field, This 
task successfully accomplished, Mr. Gompers can 
return home, his prestige greatly enhanced. But 
can so transparent a trick be seriously accepted 
by labor men in this country? Is it possible that 
Arthur Henderson, who more than any other 
single man has held the restive elements of British 
labor steadily for peace by victory, can be so mis 
represented—so fiagrantly and openly misrepre- 
sented? What must inevitably be the effect of 
such a mission as Mr. Gompers pretends to di- 
rect? It must almost of necessity tend to alienate 
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those very elements in British labor which here- 
tofore have been most anxious to bring about a 
friendly rapprochement with the American Fed- 
gation of Labor. It must almost of necessity 
domore harm than good. It will create perfectly 
ymnecessary antagonism. For Mr. Gompers will 
be presuming to read a moral lecture to the very 
mn who have given already to the common 
cause more than we shall, in all human prob- 
aility, ever give. It is worse than impudence 
for Mr. Gompers to assume the task of elevating 
the morale of British workers. They have at- 
tended to their own morale for over four years 
without Mr. Gompers’s help. And they probably. 
feel that they can continue to attend to it. What 
ismore, Mr. Henderson has lost one son in this 
war and another is in active service in France. 
One wonders just how Mr. Gompers will go 
about the delicate mission of telling Mr. Hender- 
gon to his face that he is a dangerous pacifist. Or 
will he confine his oratory to the British workers, 
who know better? Perhaps, after all, this is just 
am ingenious scheme for creating new votes for 
the Labor members who will stand for Parlia- 
ment in the coming election. Certainly it took 
no mean order of Machiavellian genius to devise 
# sure a scheme for enhancing Mr. Henderson’s 


prestige—in England. Where it counts. 


“THe AMERICAN LANGUAGE” IS THE PARA- 
doxically engaging title of a book which H. L. 
Mencken will shortly complete and of which he 
has written already the preface, the outline of 
the contents, and some of the text. It appears, 
even in prospect, to be an extraordinarily in- 
teresting attempt. Mr. Mencken has encountered 
difficulties. “The new circumstances under which 
we are placed,” wrote Thomas Jefferson to John 
Waldo in 1813, “call for new words, new 
phrases, and for the transfer of old words to new 


objects. An American dialect will therefore be’ 


formed.” During the century that has elapsed 
since this was written, intercommunication, as it 
has developed under modern technology, has 
weakened the strongest assumption on which this 
prophecy was based. But, as Mr. Mencken says, 
one of his most serious difficulties was in the ef- 
forts made by nearly all the writers on the sub- 
Jett to prove “that no such thing as an American 
variety of English existed—that the differences I 
constantly encountered in English and that my 
_ friends encountered in American were 

ly imaginary, and to be explained away by 
them.” That, when it is not un- 
conscious Provincialism, is flatly untrue. There 
ae obvious differences, as in intonation (where 
Mr. Mencken thinks the advantage is with the 
nglish), as in spelling (where Mr. Mencken 
h the advantage is with us), as in grammati- 
cal idiosyncrasies, as in localisms of all kinds, as 
Mour peculiar euphemisms and forbidden words, 


as in our abbreviations and special uses of the 
verb. The influence of Webster cannot be ig- 
nored. Mr. Mencken does not pretend to be a 
scientific philologist, yet he is quite right in mak- 
ing no apology for his work. The texture of our 
living speech, whether destined ultimately to 
dominate or be absorbed by English usage, is te- 
day definitely divergent from the mother tongue. 
And up to this present attempt of Mr. Mencken’s 
no sketch has been made of it. The only contri- 
butions philologists have so far made to the 
study are three or four inadequate and frankly 
incomplete dictionaries of “Americanisms.” On 
American grammar not a book has been written. 
On American spelling and pronunciation Mr. 
Mencken could discover only a few fugitive 
magazine articles. Is it not curious that this 
book, the first of its kind, should be appearing 
today when in so many other directions we are 
becoming nationalistically self-conscious? 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PAPER SHORTAGE ARE 
not altogether desolating. In our last issue Mr. 
Shanks noted that, in England at least, it is pre- 
venting or postponing the publication of long 
novels. Among us it is already taking the course 
which has reduced the foreign newspaper to a 
manageable bulk: we may yet get a newspaper 
which we can actually read during breakfast. 
Now one of the book publishers announces that he 
is cutting down his “literary items” seventy-five 
per cent. The “canned review,” the ready-made 
“blurb,” the inconsequential gossip about authors 
will scarcely survive so drastic a revolution if it 
should become general, as present conditions in- 
dicate it will. Tie Drat will not be sorry. Its 
“Notes and News” column has long tried to sal- 
vage from the flood of waste paper that sweeps 
through its offices what bits of information about 
forthcoming books are of real interest to the in- 
tellizent reader, and any diminution of small talk 
and puff is calculated to make that service easier 
to perform. Moreover there is the hope that the 
Government, in its own good time, will follow 
fashion where it has ignored petition and so far 
abate the flow of printed matter that an editor 
can once more read his morning mail before lunch. 


“It [INTERVENTION IN RussIA] IS A MAD PROJ- 
ect and we can only hope that President Wilson, 
if he could not resist its inception, may at least be 
able in some degree to restrict its development.” 
So writes the Manchester “Guardian” in its issue 
of August 5. For the benefit of our English 
contemporary we must afhirm that the liberal 
opinion of this country is divided. However, 
many of the well-informed believe President 
Wilson does intend rigidly to restrict the Russian 
policy, and that it was action taken, as the axiom 
has it, lest worse befall us. The reasoning is: 
better limited intervention with American partici- 
pation than unlimited intervention without. 
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COMMUNICATION 





A Worp or Apvice Asout Poticy 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat) 


The very mention of the Revolutionary fathers 
has become a suspicious matter nowadays, simply 
because professional pro-Kaiserites like Vierec 
used them to suggest we should hate England, or 
should continue to back the most treasonous of the 
Irish. There the discussion stopped. There was 
none of the real American spirit in the approach. 
Let us take it up again, avoiding anti-Britishism. 
Let us look upon the discussion remembering Burke 
in his orations on conciliation. 

The step after this is more difficult. Yet I hold it is 
essential to a present-day American policy, such a 
policy as I hope you may be having in mind in 
regard to internationalism and radicalism. I 
suggest that you study the real mood and tense of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and kindred American 
societies. Their traditions are precious to some of the 
most liberal and fire-eating as well as to some of 
the most conservative people of America. The 
valuable papers read before these societies, the monu- 
ments and tablets set up, the family traditions told 
to a few, hold precedents for an absolutely non- 
Germanic, non-Marxian internationalism and radi- 
calism. These precedents meet every channel of 
precedent in the American mind and the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, and yet are not dis- 
gustingly Anglo-Saxon. I have reached the point 
where as a formerly avowed voter of the Socialist 
ticket in America, the very mention of the Socialist 
por Stee me a nausea almost physical. The St. 

uis Platform has cured me for all time, I presume, 
of all German importations of this sort. The writers 
of that platform, and of the list of platforms that 
preceded it, are so hyphenated that hardly one of 
them can speak plain schoolboy English. When 
they are before a crowd the stupidest child can detect 
their foreign accent, and they themselves appear to 
be always somewhere east of the Rhine. None of 
them show symptoms of having attended an Ameri- 
can public school through so much as the sixth 
grade. They are apt to give the impression of having 
crammed Marx in some university of Zenda or 
Swat heavy with outlandish philosophies which have 
as little to do with the American mind as primitive 
Chinese picture writing. 

Let us begin at the other end. Let us listen to 
what the Sons and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have to say. It will be easier to make 
the kind of internationalists the world needs out of 
the sons and daughters of these houses than to 
reconstruct the impossibilist soreheads who parrot 
the treason of the St. Louis Platform and make it a 
litany of their saints. 

There are a plenty of Jeffersonians among the old 
Americans, or people of the spirit of the Adams clan. 
The letters of Jefferson are still waiting to be read 
by the American people, who have thought to follow 
him for these hundred years. We are facing a re- 
construction period in the world that parallels 
the history of America between the close of the 
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‘Revolutionary War and the establishment of the 
Constitution. We are seeking a Constitution of the 
World. The Federalist papers have far more for us 
this hour than any platform written by any breed 
of Marxian. By what magic was Virginia induced 
to restrain herself to two senators, and let Rhode 
Island have two? Taking the world around, we have 
fifty Virginias and fifty Rhode Islands trying t 
come to a similar agreement at this moment, and the 
spirit of the times is to give the little Rhode Islands 
all possible chance, because so often they represent 
not only a geographical unit but an immemoral 
tiny race. Let us see that every Rhode Island has 
two senators like every Virginia. . . 

Our destined leaders ought to be the boys and 
girls now eighteen years of age, sons and daughters 
of the American Revolution, and as fine fire eaters 
as the world holds. Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors do not allow the Freshmen to run the social 
life of the colleges and I protest against people who 
are not born on this oth mention to themselves 
al! radical leadership. The principle that keeps such 
people out of the presidency ought to be extended to 
the soapboxes. fhe greatest objection to Marxian 
internationalism as interpreted by such documents 
as the Socialist party has sent forth, is that it tnes 
to unify by destroying boundaries. By the same 
sign there would be no line between Indiana and 
Illinois. By the same sign they would put a watch 
together by melting it into a lump. . 

The simple constructive way to eliminate the 
hyphenated revolutionary is by American Revolu- 
tionary anecdote, carefully and correctly told, in 
a way that will appeal to all hot-blooded Americans. 
We go by precedent, not by philosophy. Prac- 
tically every detail of large constructive work in 
the world-federation we have ahead of us was worked 
out in miniature on this soil. All we need for refresh- 
ment is the exact episode The Daughters and Sons 
of the American Revolution have accumulated these 
stories by the thousand, printed and unprinted, and 
have not the least notion how useful they are right 
now. If Te D1at simply makes itself their re-write 
man, it may make over: the most conservative 
families in America! , 

The American system as it stands, ruthlessly 
applied, would eliminate classes, and we would have 
no class war, no anything that could be so mis 
described. All America would. be upper middle 
class at once, by comparison with the rest of the 
world, if the total of our private citizens used the 
pick and shovel as the drafted men do in camp 2! 
used the ballot in the same way. Which is nothing 
more than old-fashioned Americanism. Any Amer- 
ican who pushes his own lawn mower abolishes 
the class war, and the majority of them, Democrats 
or Republicans, do push their own lawn mowers, 
and hate kings, and multimillionaires, and expect im 
time to abolish kings and multimillionaires. This 
they will do, not in the name of the “proletariat, 
but of the all conquering, all absorbing — 
aristocracy of the lawn mower, the “Saturday Even 
ing Post,” and the Ford automobile. 

VacueL LinpsaY. 


Springfield, Illinois. 
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The following is a selected list of the more 
important fall issues and announcements of books 
dealing with education and of reference works. 
Limited space makes it necessary to omit, with a 
few exceptions, new editions, reprints of standard 
literature, juvenile books, and such textbooks and 
manuals as are not of interest to the general 
wader. Textbooks calculated to interest the gen- 
eal reader have been reserved for THE D1av’s 
“Selective Fall Announcement List,” which will 
appear in the next number, where for greater 
emvenience they will be distributed under their 
spropriate heads. This list has been compiled 
from data submitted by the publishers, not all of 
whom have yet issued fall catalogues, so that the 
list is to that extent incomplete. 


The Psychology of Childhood, by Naomi Norsworthy. 
—Education for the Needs of Life, by Irving E. 
Miller, $1.25—The Textbook, How to Use It and 
Judge It, by Alfred L. Hall-Quest.—Recreation for 
Teachers, by Henry S. Curtis—Vocational Agri- 
cultural Education, by Rufus W. Stimson.—Stunts, 
Contests, and Organized Athletics, by Captain N. H. 
Pearl. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Evolution of a Democratic School System, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, 75 cts—The Curriculum, by 
Franklin Bobbitt, $1.50—How to Teach the Special 
Subjects, by C. N. Kendall, $1.60—How to Teach 
Americanization, by John H. Mahoney.—Classroom 
Organization and Control, by Jesse B. Sears. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Readings from Great Authors, arranged by John 
Haynes Holmes, Harvey Dee Brown, Helen E. 
Redding and Theodora Goldsmith, 50 cts.—Nature 
Stories to Tell the Children, by W. Waddington 
Seers, $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Decorative Textiles, by George Leland Hunter, illus., 
$5—The Organization of Thought, by A. N. 
Whitehead, $2.—Leadership and Military Training, 
by L. C. Andrews, cloth, $1, limp leather, $2.—Child 
Experience and Activity, by Alice M. Krackowizer, 
$1.28. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Exceptional Child, by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, illus. $2.50.—A Practical Sociology, by 
Mosiah ha woe a Education in the 

en . Cope, $1.50. (Charles Scrib- 
aer’s Sons.) wi ” 

y Plays for Home, School, and Settlement, by 
Virginia Olcott, illus. — Plays, Pantomimes and 
Tableaux, by Nora Archibald Smith, $1. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 

Impulse in Industry, by Helen Marot, $1.50. 
—Educational Experiments, Etc., by Evelyn Dewey. 
—The Kingdom of the Child, by Alice Minnie 

ts Heniger. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

at War, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Preface by James M. Beck, $1.50.—What Every 
American Should Know About the War, edited by 

ville Flowers, $2—Two Thousand Questions 

arers About the War, $2. (George H. 


Survey of Religious Education in the Local 
by William Calton Bower, $1.25.—The 

be School of Citizenship, by Allen Hoben, $1.— 
University of Chicago: An Official Guide, by 
i Robertson, 25 cts. (University of Chicago 


Selective Fall Educational List 


Slavic Europe: A Selected Bibliography in the West- 
ern European Languages, by Robert Joseph Kerner. 
—Treaties: A Bibliography of Collections of Treat- 
ies and Related Material, by Denys Peter Myers. 
(Harvard University Press.) 

Professional Re-education of Maimed Soldiers, by 
Leon de Paeuw, translated by Baroness Moncheur, 
introduction by Mme. Henry de Wiart, $1.25.—A 
Guidebook of Princeton, by V. Lansing Collins, 50 
cts. (Princeton University Press.) 

A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser, 
compiled by Charles Huntington Whitman.—Writ- 
ings on American History, 1916, compiled by Grace 
Gardner Griffin, $2.50. (Yale University Press.) 

A Methodist Church and Its Work: Training for 
Leadership Courses, by Worth M. Tippy and Paul 
B. Kern.—Teacher’s Manual for the Teachings 
of Jesus, by Harris Franklin Rall, edited by Henry 
H. Meyer and David G. Downey, 55 cts. (The 
Abingdon Press.) 

Fifty Years of Association Work Among Young 
Women, by Elizabeth Wilson, $1.50—Girlhood and 
Character, by Mary E. Moxcey, $1.50. (Woman’s 
Press.) 

The Redemption of the Disabled, by Garrard Harris, 
illus., $2—The Boy Scouts’ Year Book for 1918, 
edited by Franklin K. Mathiews, illus., $2. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Bothering About Children, by Prudence Bradish, $1.25. 
—How a Soldier May Succeed After the War, by 
Russell H. Conwell, 50 cts. (Harper & Bros.) 

Democracy in Education, by Joseph K. Hart, $1.80.— 
Rural Life, by C. J. Galpin, $2.50. (The Century 
Co.) 

A Manual of the Art of Fiction, by Clayton Hamilton, 
intro. by Brander Matthews, $1.50. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

The School as a Social Institution, by Charles L. 
Robbins, $2.—Social Problems, by Anna Stewart, 75 
cts. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

The Education of the New Canadian, by T. M. Ander- 
son, $2.50.—The Play-Werk Book, by Ann Mac- 
beth, $1. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

The Standard Index to Short Stories, 1900-1914, by 
Francis J. Hannigan, $10. (Small Maynard & Co.) 


’ Fieldbook of Insects, by Frank E. Lutz, cloth, $2.50, 


leather, $3.50. (G. P. Putnam Sons.) 

Home Help in Music Study, by Harriette Brower, 
$1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, illus., edited 
‘by Charles Holme, $3. (John Lane Co.) 

The Writing of English, by John M. Manly and Edith 
Rickert. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Modern Novel, by Wilson Follett, $2—The Amer- 
ican Language, by H. L. Mencken, $2. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

The Higher Learning in America, by Thorstein Veb- 
len, $1.60. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Lane’s Larger English-Irish Dictionary, by T. O’Neill 
Lane, $7.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Children’s Catalog: Supplement, 1916-1917, edited by 
Corinne Bacon, 50 cts. (H. W. Wilson Co.) 

The Kindergarten in Japan, by Tsunekichi Mizuno, 
75 cts. (Stratford Co.) 

How to Train Your Mind, by Marvin Dana, $1.25. 
(Edward J. Clode.) 

An Index to Poetry and Recitations, by Edith Granger, 
$8. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Guide Book to Childhood, by William Byron For- 

bush, $2. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 
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RECENT BOOKS 
from the ATHENAEUM PRESS 


MY COUNTRY 
by GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


A textbook in civics and patriotism for 
junior high schools. One of the richest rewards 
of America’s first war year is the awakening 
spirit of patriotic service among American 
children. To-day they are helping the govern- 
ment in a multitude of ways, in Liberty Loans, 
in the Junior Red Cross, in raising crops, and 
with Thrift Stamps. This is the “Children’s 
Age” and the author of “My Country” has 
written a delightful study which, without bur- 
dening the pupil with the dry mechanics of gov- 
ernment, will endow him with a new interest in 
its laws and their administration. 96 cents. 


CIVIC BIOLOGY 


by CLIFTON F. HODGE, University of Oregon, and 
JEAN DAWSON, Board of Health, Cleveland, Ohio 


A new book for high schools, showing how 
by codperative effort we may effectively con- 
serve those elements in biology which are 
salutary to civic life and how we may ex- 
terminate the harmful. The illustrations are 
such as to pique the curiosity of the most 
casual reader. $1.60. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 
by CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, The University of Chicago 


The first comprehensive introduction to the 
scientific study of education. The bvok is full 
of concrete, informing material on the elimina- 
tion of non-essentials and on the economy of 
time and effort, which well fits it for use in 
teacher-training courses. It summarizes scien- 
tific methods with a completeness invaluable 
for those with whom time is limited. $1.80. 


WAR ADDRESSES OF WOODROW WILSON 
with Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR ROY LEONARD 


One review states: “Can there be any more 
authoritative source of information about why 
we are fighting and what we are fighting for 
than the chosen spokesman of the American 
people? Both for literary and for historical 
qualities President Wilson’s addresses are 
warmly commended by us to the attention of 
our readers. Every American should procure 
a copy of this book.” 32 cents. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH and AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by WILLIAM J. LONG 


For the use of schools offering a brief, com- 
prehensive course. In crisp and interesting 
manner the author has covered a long stretch 
of time, summing up in logical fashion the 
typical men and their books of every period. 

$1.52. Also published in two volumes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


The introduction to the new edition, revised and 
amplified, of Madison Grant’s “Passing of the Great 
Race” (Scribner; $2) informs us that the book is 
“devoted to an attempt to elucidate the meaning of 
history in terms of race.” The major argument of 
the book runs somewhat as follows: the best chance 
for cultural progress is through the preservation of 
superior races, since heredity is a more persistent and 
powerful influence than environment; the race of 
of greatest capacity for cultural progress is the Nor- 
dic; and because the history of Europe . 
and the trend towards democracy in recent years in 
particular, have led to the muxing of races and 
threaten to bring about the disappearance of the 
Nordic race, history generally and recent history 
especially has been a great mistake and ought not 
to have been allowed to occur. The truth would 
seem to be that the book is not in any real sense an 
elucidation of history in terms of race. It is rather 
a discussion of European races, in the course of 
which certain facts of history are made use of for 
purposes of illustration. 

“American Negro Slavery,” by Professor Ulrich 
B. Phillips (Appleton; $3) tells, so the publishers 
inform us, “in a very spirited and popular manner 
the entire story” of Negro slavery in the United 
States. And large as this order may seem, the book 
really fills it. Beginning with the early exploitation 
of Guinea, the narrative’ traces the slave trade in 
this country, various statutory enactments regard- 
ing the Negro, the management of Southern planta 
tions, the conditions of life there for both blacks and 
whites, the Westward movement, business aspects 
of slavery, slavery in towns, the status and the 
anomalies of the free Negro, and so on. Professor 
Phillips was prepared for his task by residence as 
a boy on a Southern post-bellum plantation and 
later by tenure of a professorship of history ina 
Northern university; thus he —_ intimacy with 
certain parts of his subject, and at the same time 
outlook and detachment. His investigations have 
extended over a long period of years and have gone 
beyond courts and legislatures into “the letters, 
journals, and miscellaneous records of private per 
sons.” The reader will not find a more d 
account of the tobacco, rice, cotton, and 
plantations, or of the human side of slavery. 
will he find, in this day of perplexing readjustments, 
so full and sure a portrayal of the past upon 
one of these readjustments must be built. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have issued a revised 
edition of A. J. Grant’s “History of Europe ($2.75) 
which includes six new chapters, four of which 
with the history of England and two with the history 
of Europe since 1871. These additions bring 
volume up to 750 pages—a history of Europe from 
Homer to Hindenburg in about 300,000 
The narrative is on the whole clear, accurate, and 
readable—as readable as a manual can well be. 
the matter of proportion Professor Grant 
less to the most recent era than would most 
and American historians—especially since the wat. 
No more than a hundred pages are given 0 
period since 1815, and no more than 31 pages © 
the period since 1871. This is no doubt partly due to 
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de fet that the present volume is a revision of a 
jgok written some time ago; but no history of Europe 
yofessing to come down to 1914 can be satisfactory 
ichgives so little space relatively to our own age. 
Tillier’s “My Uncle Benjamin” (Boni & 

weight; $1.60) is the man, rare in literature as 
lie, who has attained the distinction of knowing 
eto live. He is an epicure whose tavern debts 
gm paid with a kiss, whose gentle blasphemy is 
gent rather than vicious, whose bravado and 
sie mishaps are a constant source of delight. He 
senn less sophisticated than “G. B. S.,” not so 
sbtle as Coignard, the Philosopher in “The Crock 
Gold”; nevertheless no critic of men and manners 
snore trenchant and humorous at once than Uncle 
amin. This is a of the bg cone - 

of a , speaking generally, whose on 

— rae has been Mark Twain. It y 
ye well translated by Adele Seltzer and published 
pmunusually attractive edition, with illustrations 
back and white by Emil Preetorius. No com- 
jeation could prove more ideal. As exemplified 

i his posters, Fis cover designs, and his various 
iutrations, Preetorious has ever displayed a sense 
dthe ludicrous, the humorous, and the satiric. 

(nfortunately clay intended for the thumb of 
te professional sometimes falls into the hands of a 
fevent dabbler. The result is amazing, “but is it 
a” In “Potter’s Clay,” by Marie Tudor (Put- 
um; $1.50), one has the merest fragments of a 

r jece, conventional bas-relief of flowers 
ai fems half-erased by a careless finger, efforts 
tthe new art that are hopelessly incomplete. 
badly, this is a book of verse which under an out- 
wm title parades a strange but not unusual group 
dpems. The author has evidently come to the 
adusion that free verse is now respectable, and 
te pays it her devoirs. Her bow however is a 
tie awkward; she still remembers how long she 
ls ignored the newcomer. 

Mr. Liveing, author of “Attack” (Macmillan; 
neh a methodical, dignified young English- 
tai who tells us with a wealth of circumstantial 
kailabout an attack in which he participated upon 

village of Gommecourt in July, 1916. 
lisstory, which of itself is interesting, is told with 
mendable straightforwardness and absence of 
taming for style. Still Mr. Liveing is a little too 
mcentious, a little too orderly. His thoughts 
ad emotions under fire are described at mathe- 
precise intervals, carefully spaced between 

wy descriptions of the battle itself. And 
rand ut an Englishman would refer to his 
officers and men as “Captain W—t,” “S—,” 

‘Sepeant S—1,” np S—r,” “W—k’”? Discre- 
oe = ity when the author refers to 

as ” 

lh “How to Sell More Goods” (Harper; $1.50) 
4. J. Barrett has brought together in the form of 
rp dtd various salesmen the secrets of success- 
—o? as revealed by actual experience. 

book has thus a human quality and should be 
a not only to the drummer, the clerk, and 
beaut manager, but to the general reader as well, 
on Most men have something to sell in the 

of goods or services. The thesis of the book— 


be wal wad ay art to be learned by imita- 

















RECENT COLLEGE and 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


LIBERTY, PEACE AND JUSTICE 
Speeches and Addresses. 1776-1918. 
This book presents the strongest pos- 
sible statement of the principles for 
which we are fighting, and stirring ar- 
raignments of the aims of the German 
military autocracy, as set forth in the 
war addresses of President Wilson, 
also in speeches by Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Lansing, Taft, Root, and 
others. Riverside Literature Series. 
Paper, 20 cents. Cloth, 32 cents post- 
paid. 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY 


British and American Poems of the World 
War, 1914-1917. Riverside Literature Series. 
Cloth, 52 cents postpaid. 

Practically all of the best and finest 
things the war has inspired are in- 
cluded in the collection. “For teachers 
wishing to instruct in literature, his- 
tory, and patriotism all at one time, it 
is full of lively possibilities.”—Jndi- 
anapolis News. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 
Edited by Norman Foerster and W. 
W. Pierson, JR. 


“Ushered in by Mr. Woodbury’s splendid 
sonnet, ‘Our First Century,’ these selections 
from various addresses and state papers 
dealing with American ideals of government 
from the point of view of famous statesmen 
and men of letters, challenge as well as in- 
spire.”—Boston Transcript. $1.25 postpaid. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By J. Satwyn ScHAPrIRo. 


Fascinating in its discussion of the literary, 
social, and industrial movements, as well as 
of political events, this text brings history 
to date. Students’ Edition, 804 pp., 27 maps, 
$3.00 postpaid. 


SPANISH TAUGHT IN SPANISH 





By Cartes F. McHA te. 


Adapted to all systems of teaching Spanish, 
this text affords the most economical method 
of mastering the subject. From the very 
start vital, living lessons in Spanish are 
taken up. $1.00 postpaid. In press. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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READ 


Arthur Gleason's Report 
OF THE 





June Convention 


British Labor 
Party 


IN THE 


August issues of the Survey 


Mr. Gleason, just back from another 
trip to England, describes how the 
convention broke the party truce, re- 
affirmed labor’s war aims, and reduced 
to the form of party planks the main 
provision of its plan on labor and the 
New Social Order. 


Instead of being weakened by the re- 
actionary forces at home or split by 
the visit of the American labor mis- 
sion, the British workers under their 
moderate leaders showed greater 
unanimity than ever before. 


*First-hand graphic accounts of de- 
bates in which ArtHUR HENDERSON, 
Kerensky, Branting, Renaudel, Huys- 
mans, Clynes, Thomas, Robert Smillie, 
Ramsay Macdonald, and others 
figured. 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


$3 a year; 5 months’ trial $1 

















NOTES AND NEws 


Franz Boas, who discusses “The Mental Attitude 
of the Educated Classes” for this issue of Tr 
Diat, is a professor of anthropology in : 
University and a member of numerous leamed soca 
ties. He is the author of “The Growth of Qi 
dren” (1896, 1904), “Changes in Form of Body of 
Descendants of Immigrants” (1911), “The Ming 
Primitive Man” (1911), and so on, and the ediny 
of the “Journal of American Folk-Lore.” 

Basanta Koomar Roy is a young Hindu of hj 
caste who is now lecturing in this country and 
voting himself to increasing the understanding be 
tween America and the Orient. He was educated 
the ig | of Calcutta and the University ¢ 
Wisconsin. e is the author of “Rabindramd 
Tagore: The Man and His Poetry.” 

James Rorty, a graduate of Tufts College, bs 
had produced two comedies—“Paul and Virgina’ 
and “Are Your Hands Tied?”—and an adaptatia 
of Labiche and Martin’s “Moi.” At present heisa 
stretcher bearer with the American forces in Fran. 

Susanne Howe, after being graduated fom 
Vassar in 1917, engaged in qudl wak in New Yor 
City. She is now teaching English at the San La 
School in Colorado Springs. 

The other contributors to this issue have prev 
ously written for Tue Dra. 


The George H. Doran Co. announce “Six Re 
Months in Russia,” by Louise Bryant. 

“The Psychology of Courage,” by Professor He 
bert S. Lord, of Columbia, heads the fall list d 
John W. Luce & Co. 

A new volume of verse by Carl Sandburg, “Com 
——- is announced for October by Henry Hol 
& Co. 

“Reminiscences of Lafcadio Hearn,” by Setsuli 
Koizumi, his widow, appears on the fall listd 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Late last month the Bobbs-Merrill Co. published 
a new novel by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, “A Gd 
Named Mary.’ 

The price of volumes in the “Modem Library’ 
series, published by Boni & Liveright, has bes 
raised from sixty to seventy cents. _ j 

“The Motor Truck as an Aid to Business Profits 
by S. V. Norton, has just been issued by the AW. 
Shaw Co., of Chicago. : a 

Among the books on the fall list of the Associatm 
Press are “Morals and Morale,” by Luther 
Gulick, and “The Law of Social Justice,” by 
Evander Willis. ele : 

“Ireland: A Study in Nationalism,” by Frans 
Hackett, and “Letters and Leadership, by Va 
Wyck Brooks, are announced for immediate pu 
tion by B. W. Huebsch. Es 

The American Red Cross has instituted a mont 
magazine, “Carry On,” to be devoted to the 
construction of disabled soldiers.” It is 
the Surgeon General of the army. ‘ 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. last month 1 
“Court and Diplomacy in Austria and Germath 
a volume of memoirs by Countess Olga Leu 
who was at one time lady-in-waiting to the 
duchess Isabella of Austria. 
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Appleton & Co. announce for September “The 

“ing and Reading of Verse,” by rl E. Andrews; 
‘The Woman Citizen,” by H. H. Hollister; and 
“The Little Democracy,” by Ida Clyde Clarke. 


Kelloge; Editor of the “Survey,” has col- 
a with Arthur Gleason in “British Labor 


wd the War,” which is announced by Boni & 
weright. Ihey also include in their fall list 
What is Germany Dying For?” by Carl Ludwig 


the September announcements of the 

ick A. Stokes Co. are: “The Human Side of 
jgimals,” by Royal Dixon; “Children of France,” 
R. Lucas; “Fast as the Wind,” by Nat 

and “The Star in the Window,” by Olive 


Oh Marshall Jones Co. are pongeres for pub- 
heaton: “Korean Buddhism,” by Professor Starr, 
dthe University of Chicago; ““The Letters of Susan 
Hale,” sister of Edward Everett Hale; and “The 
Power of Dante,” by Professor Grandgent, of 


Harvard. 
This fall the Yale University Press will add five 
to the “Yale Shakespeare” series. They are: 
»” edited by Charlton Miner Lewis; “The 
Tempest,” edited by Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
Henry the Fifth,” edited by Robert D. 
French; aw f “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
ited by Willard Higley. 
Alfred Knopf announces for publication this 
month “The Popular Theatre,” George Jean 


Nathan, and “Shelley’s ee a record of the 


Godwin episode, by Alexander Harvey. 

This fall he will issue “The Maiman,” by Kahlil 
Ghran, a poet of Asia Minor. 

Heinemann (London) promises for this autumn 

manthology of child poems—“The Springtide of 

ernon Charles Swinburne. The poems 

Arthur Rackham. Swinburne’s 

e y Edmund Gosse and Thomas 

ise, are soon to be published in this country 

Houghton Mifflin. 

Dr. D. S$. Blondheim has edited for the Inter- 
te Zionist Association a series of essays on 
Nationalism. The volume is called “Kadi- 

mah,” the Hebrew word for “eastward,” which the 

soldiers in Palestine use for “Forward 

h.” The Jewish Legion, Zionists in the 

encan army, sanitation in Palestine, and related 
» ag included. 

bert M. McBride & Co. will issue this autumn: 

the Wheel of 2 War Ambulance,” by 

Whitney Imbrie, now American Vice- 

ul at Petrograd; “Campaigning in the Balkans,” 

Lieut. Harold Lake; “A Captive on a German 

» by F. G. Trayes, one of the victims of the 

3 and a book of verse by one of the English 
tpoets, Geoffrey Dearmer. 

“The Little Grandmother of the Revolution,” b 

Breshkovsky, recently published by Little 

Co., is to be brought out in England by 

Unwin. Mr. Carwin also announces 

Irish and American,” by John Butler 

volume contains some recollections of 

Butler, “Why the Englishman Is Happy,” 


4 Wo eee Meth f 
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“I visited with a natural rapture the 
largest bookstore in the world.” 


‘See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country that 
we earned this reputation because we have on 
hand at all times a more complete assortment 
of the books of all publishers than can be found 
on the shelves of any other bookdealer in the 
entire United States. It is of interest and im- 
portance to all bookbuyers to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised in this maga- 
zine can be procured from us with the least 
possible delay. We invite you to visit our 
store when in Chicago, to avail yourself of the 
opportunity of looking over the books in which 
you are most interested, or to call upon us at 
any time to look after your book wants. 


Special Library Service 





We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De- 
partment has made a careful study of library 
requirements, and is equipped to handle all 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
despatch. This department’s long experience 
in this special branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enables us to offer a library service not excelled 
elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 
Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 
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Books 
Psy store eN.Y. 


Book Buyers 


who cannot get satisfactory Iocal service, are 


answered promptly. We have customers in 
nearly every part of the globe. Safe delivery 

to any address. bookselling 
experience extends over 80 yecrs. 














autoors ROMEIKE 


operates a special literary department. as complete in 
every detail as an entire 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Having the use of our international facilities this de- 
department is known and patronized by as many authors 
and publishers as make up the entire clientele of an 
ordinary bureau. 

With our exceedingly large patronage it is necessary for 
us to maintain a standard of efficiency and service which 
cannot be approached by bureaux that devote their efforts 
to the acquiring of new sub- 


scribers without thought for R O M E I K E 
those they have. An inefii- 108.110 

cient press clipping service Seventh Avenue 
will prove irritating, so don't NEW YORK 


experiment. Use the reliable ESTABLISHED 1881 











F. M. HOLLY 4xthgre’ sad Publishers’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-eighth Year. Let? e¥s or Criticism, Exrs) + 
Revision of MSS. Advice as to publi ation Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








I wish to buy any books or pamphlets printed 
in America before 


C., GERHARDT, 25 West 42d St., New York 











BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 














ALBERT A. BIEBER 
Vendor of Rare American Books, Pamphlets, Broadsides 
At his Rare Book Rooms 
200 West 24th Street, New York City 


Early American Poetry, Plays, Songsters, Fiction, Humor, 
Ballad Sheets, mostly before 1875—American Printed Books 
and Pamphlets, ~ - and before—Material on the Indians— 
Western and Southern States—Maps and Atlases — First 
Editions, state your wants—Catalogu es free—‘Indians of 
America"—" American Civil War’ is61- 1865 (in_preparation) 
— Portrayed in Poctical, Dramatic, Fiction and Print form 











—— 


LisT OF NEW Booxs 


[The following list, containing 60 titles, include 
books received by Tue Drat since its last issue] 


THE WAR 
The Void of War. Letters from Three P 
“wy Farrer. 8vo, 306 pages. Houghton iigy 
Cc 2. 
The Creed of Deutschtum, and Other War By 
gee Prince. 8vo, 311 pages. Richard 6 bei 
> 


My Lorraine Journal. By Edith O’Sha 
Frontispiece, 8vo, 196 pages. Harper & —_ Ty 

Guynemer, The Ace of Aces. By_ Jacques Morty 
Translated by Clifton Harby Law lillustrated, 
12mo, 267 pages. Moffat Yard & Co. $1.0. 

The Vandal of Europe. By Wilhelm Miihlon. Trans. 
tion and introduction by William L. MePherss: 
12mo, 335 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $13, 

Fields and Battlefields. ak. No, ste 12mo, 260 pages 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 

The Flame that is France. ed wl Malherbe. 1m, 
182 pages. The Century Co. $1. 

Gentlemen at Arms. By “Centurion.” 12mo, 335 pags 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

A Brief History of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. (m- 
piled and edited by Sir Edward Hutton. [Illustrated 
Svo, 8 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Beloved Captain; The Honor of the Brigade; & 
Englishman Prays. By Donald Hankey. 12m, 8 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cts. 

When Chenal Sings the “Marseillaise” ; “With the Homn 
of War”; Sister Julie. By Wythe by 12m», 
43 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

FICTION 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. Translated fron 
the Spanish of Vicente Blasco Ibafiez by Charlotte 
Brewster Jordon. 12mo, 489 pages. E. P. Dutin 
& Co. 1.90. 

Sylvia Searlett. By Compton Mackenzie. 12mo, # 
pages. Harper ‘& Bros. 

Salt, or the Education of Griffith " Adams. By Charles 
G. Norris. 12mo, 377 pages. E. P. Dutton & 0. 
$1.50. 

Strayed Revellers. By Allan epee 12mo, 300 page. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 

Jamesie. By Ethel Sidgwick. 12mo, 358 pages. Smal, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The Third Estate. By Maier Bowen. 12mo, 374 page. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.7 

Lovers of Louisiana. By alll W. Cable. 12mo, # 
pages. Charles Secribner’s Sons. 3 

Virtuous Wives. By Owen Johnson. Frontispiee. 
12mo, 352 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $190. 

Mortmain. By Arthur Train. Illustrated, ‘ome, 24 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. L 

On Furlough. By Florence Olmstead. 12mo, 316 past 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Land’s End. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. Frontispies. 
12mo, 304 pages. Harper & Bros. — 

The Whirlwind. By Edna Worthleg 
Frontispiece. 12mo, 298 pages. ey 
Co. 5. te 

Miss Ingalis. By Gertrude Hall. Frontispiece. 

307 — The Century Co. . past 

Thomes. y H. B. Creswell. 12mo, 328 pages. 

“scbride & Co. $1.40. suai 
me, "lame Bird. By Maria om 
Frontispiece. 12mo, 267 pages. The Cent jury 
$1.35. 


From Baseball to Boches. By H. C. 
trated, 12mo, 366 pages. Small, uaynard &O 
35. 


Tales from Boccaccio. 12mo, 64 pages. The Strattorl 
Co. 25 cts. anti 

Une Femme Imaginative. By Thomas 
Cahiers Britanniques et Américains: No. 2) ire 
piece, 12mo, 36 pages. Georges-Bazile, 

Paper, 1 fr. 50. 

Carnet de Guerre d’un Officier Le 
Galante; La Rose Bleue. By Mauri 4) 
Cahiers Britanniques et Américains: ‘No, 4) | 
piece, 12mo, 32 pages. C. Geo rges-Bazile, 

Paper, 1 fr. 50. 
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The Gentlemen from 
Translated by 
The Strat- 


Leonid Andreyev. 
IEE snecioce. By Ivan Bunin. 


erabam Yarmolinsky. 12mo, 58 pages. 
ford Co. 25 cts. 
POETRY AND DRAMA 
f Things. T. Lucretius Carus. A 
® Getrieal translation by Billiam Ellery Leonard. 
12mo, 301 pages. P. Dutton & Co. 25. 
Prints. B Fe Gould Fletcher. Illustrated 
is Lathrop. 12mo, 94 pages. Four 


Road to Paradise. By Margaret Widdemer. 
a. 124 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Warriors. By Joseph Lee. Illustrated by 


Dutton & Co. 


the author. 12mo, 110 pages. E. P. 
. $1.50. 


from the Trenches. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
, 207 pages. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Songs of ‘Sergeant Swanson. By William F. Kirk. 12mo, 
50 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Rimes in Olive Drab. By John Pierre Roche. 
7 pages. Robert M. McBride & Co. $1. 
Verse and . we By Norah Lee Haymond. 16mo, 42 
pages. N. L. Haymond. 

City Ways and Company Streets. 
Frontispiece, 12mo, 63 pages. 
$1. 


12mo, 


By Charles Divine. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


The Fourteenth of July and Danton: Two Plays of the 
French Revolution. By Romain Rolland. Trans- 
lated, with a preface, by Barrett H. Clark. 12mo, 
26 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Admirable Crichton. By J. M. Barrie. 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

Quilty Street. By J. M. Barrie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

UVitimatam. By Sir Herbert B. Tree. 
Britanniques et Américains: No. 1.) 
my pages. C. Georges-Bazile, Paris. 
1 fr. 50. 


12mo, 168 
12mo, 143 pages. 


(Les Cahiers 
Frontispiece, 
Paper, 


EDUCATION 

Introduction to the Scientific Siudy of Education. By 
Charles Hubbard Judd. Illustrated, 12mo, 333 pages. 
Ginn & Co. $1.80. 

A Manual of the Art of Fiction. By Clayton Hamilton. 
With an introduction by Brander Matthews. 12mo, 
%2 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.60. 

‘The ok of Cheese. By Charles Thom and Walter 

“so, Illustrated, 12mo, 392 pages. Macmillan 


Healthy 1. gs. By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. 
Book 2 Illustrated, 12mo, 234 pages. Charles BE. 


Pistarch’s Lives: Clough’s translation. Abridged by 
Edwin Ginn. Historical introductions by William 
Francis Allen. Illustrated, 12mo, 401 pages. Ginn 
&Co. 60 cts. 

To Brown’s School Days. By Thomas Hughes. Edited 
by H. C. > Tilustrated, 12mo, 442 pages. Ginn 
&Co. 80 ct 

Lessons in oe By Arthur Lee. Based on the 
texts by Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg. Book 
L- IMustrated, 12mo, 309 pages. Charles Merrill Co. 

4 Polish Manual for Self-Tuition. Edited by J. H. 
Freese. 12mo, 147 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Naval Ordnance and Gunnery. By H. C. 
Pee. oe 12mo, 400 pages. Little. Brown 


By Alfred Goldsborough Mayor.  Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 207 pages. J. B. oon bg gc" 
Instruction in Rifle Pract J. 
Macnab, Jr. Illustrated, 16mo, 105 ay  sawast 
& Kidd Co. 75 cts. 
Soldiers’ Spo! ohn French. By Heléné Cross. 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. 


SCIENCE 


‘The Submarine in War and Peace. By Simon Lake. 
qustrated, 8vo, 302 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


16mo, 132 


} Fabrice of Dreams. By Katherine Taylor Craig. 
tage E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

lealth: With Key to the Calories. By Lulu 

Pant Peters. Illustrated, 12mo, 107 pages. $1. 


and the War: A Bibliography with 
* Sertracta. Prepared by Mabel Webster Brown, 
by Frankwood BH. Williams. Svo, 291 pages. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 

















Crime Prevention 
pare ‘Woods 


Col. Woods, Mayor .Mitchel’s Police Commis- 
sioner, shifts the emphasis, in his view of the 
protective function of police, from the punitive 
to the preventive phase. His clear, concise and 
cogent text includes these topics: Conventional 
Methods; Educating the Public; Diminishing 
the Supply; Mental Defectives ; Poverty; 
Drink and Drugs; Convicts; Juvenile De- 
linquency. Bee net; by mail, $1.06. 


Wasp Studies Afield 
Phil and Nellie Rau 


This volume of 400 pages, with 69 illustrations, 
is a distinct contribution to entomological 
knowledge, and is a “nature book” of delight- 
fully readable quality. There is a specially 
fine chapter on heredity, place memory, and 
instinct. $2 net; by mail, $2.10. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 











French and English Books 
for OUR BOYS OVER THERE 


can be promptly mailed to them from our 
European offices, and from here any AMERI- 
CAN BOOK desired. 


Catalogues on application. 


Regular Importations from Allied and Neutral 
Countries licensed by our Government. 


LEMCKE and BUECHNER 


(Established 1848) 30-32 West 27th Street 
Branch Store: 


Columbia University Press Book Sto Store 7 


2960 BROADWAY 














A CATALOGUE OF 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


We have just issued a timely list of the best 
books on all branches of outdoor pastime, in- 
cluding golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, swim- 
ming, camping, riding, motorboating, flowers, 
birds, horses, dogs, etc. It includes the best 
books, new and old, oF ALL PUBLISHERS, each 
title adequately described. 
Free on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK at Twenty-Sixth St. 

















THE DIAL 























ALLAN 


UPDEGRAFF’S _ Novel WIDDEMER’S _ Romance 


STRAYED 


REVELLERS YOUNG ONCE 


(By the author of “SECOND YOUTH”) (By the author of “A ROSE-GARDEN Hus. 
—a novel of performance and promise by a Pe of pe and love before the war, 


young American writer. 





————— ee 


















New MARGARET New * 






YOU’RE ONLY 






Just ready, $150 net. $1.50 net. 


























The Home Book of Verse 


has been revised from end to end—590 poems have been 
added, pages renumbered, author, title, and first line indices, 
and the biographical matter corrected, etc., etc. 

The hundreds of letters from readers and poets suggest- 
ing additions or corrections as well as the columns of re- 
views of the first edition have been considered. Poets who 
were chary of lending their support to an unknown venture 
have now generously permitted the use of their work. 

This edition includes the “new” poets such as MASE- 
FIELD, CHESTERTON, Frost, RurERT BROOKE, DE LA MARE, 
Ratpx Hopseson, etc. 


difficult to find any other approaching it sufficiently for 
comparison.”—New York Times Book Review on the 
first edition. 


Cloth, one volume, $10.00 net. 

Cloth, two volumes, $12.50 net. 

Half Morocco, one volume, $14.00 net. _ 
Three-quarters Morocco, two volumes, $25.00 net. 





The Third Edition Revised and Enlarged, of 





COMPILED BY 


BURTON E. STEVENSON 

















“A collection so complete and distinguished that it is 








India Paper, 4,096 pages 






















The Fourteenth of The Dogs of Boy-Town 


July and Danton || ®,WALTER A. DYER, author of “Pierrot, 


a 
“> 

















By ROMAIN ROLLAND Illustrated, $1.50 net. | 
Two notable plays of the revolution by the Just boys and dogs. Mingled with the story 

author of “ Christophe.” They are trans- of their joint adventures is a t deal of true ! 

lated by Barrett H. Clark, who also writes dog lore—all most people need to know, in . 

an interesting introduction. Just ready, $1.50 about the more common breeds, their traits, 

net. care and training. 























oO HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, “\ie*voue 
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